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REV. CHARLES M. LAMEON, D. D. 
Born May 16, 1843; died Aug. 8, 1899 


E often think of our immortality as a continuance of our mortality. It is rather its elevation—seek not those things that are 
bevond, but those things that are “ above.’ We do not know where heaven is—to the spiritual man it is sometimes painful to 

think of tt as some secluded spot in God’s untverse—but we know what it is, Wherever it is, it ts for us the becoming like Christ. 
It is the joy of bebolding a life bigher than the one we lead and the joy of attaining to it. ... You who feel the confusions 
and weariness of the world and are shaded with doubts, the cure of doubt is not to groan or deny in the unborizoned forest, but to 
go up where the view is wide and clear. They who live with Christ know they are eternal—FROM A SERMON, THE RISEN VIEW OF 
THE RISING LiFe, BY’-DR. LAMSON IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST OF APRIL 11, 1895. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Green Pastures— 
the Christian’s Pleasures. Ps, 23: 1-6. 

There is a famous picture of Holman Hunt’s 
illustrating the words, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock,” and representing the 
Saviour as a pleading suppliant for admission. 
That is one great aspect of our religion, but I 
like to match it with the thought of Christ as 
a King, distributing royal bounties. This was 
in Paul’s mind when he penned those glowing 
words, ‘‘ All are yours,’ and in John’s when 
he wanted others to share what he had seen 
and heard and felt, to the end that his own joy 
and theirs might be fulfilled. Religion does 
not always go through the world as a beggar. 
It has its splendors and its exceeding great 
rewards. In the beautiful, richly furnished 
mansion which stands on yonder hill the 
feast is spread. There is an abundance of 
everything that may delight the heart of man. 
‘* Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.”’ 


In the first place the Christian’s pleasures 
are the pleasures which belong to the world’s 
life so far as these are innocent and whole- 
some. He will exercise wisdom in the choice 
of them, and self-control in the use of them, 
but no one has a better right to a “good time”’ | 
than he. He may relish just as keenly a glass 
of soda water or a trip to Europe as the man | 
who never thinks of Jesus Christ or tries to | 
follow him. This is our Father’s world, and | 
he has fitted it up with many things to minis- 
ter to our physical and wsthetic senses. We | 
can have access to any and all of them so long | 
as indulgence does not compromise our Chris- 
tian principles or dull our spiritual) vision. 





Bus the Christian has certain pleasures 
which the world knows little or nothing 
about. They divide themselves into two 
classes, first, those arising from the service 
of others. To be sure one does not need to be 
a Christian in order to be kind and helpful, 
and we bless God that today so many Christ- 
like deeds are performed by those who do not 
own that they are disciples of the Master. 
But the enduring motive for such service of 
our fellows lies in the remembrance of him 
who though he was rich yet, for our sake, be- 
came poor, and every form of ministration to 
others which stops short of a regard for their 
spiritual needs fails, by just so much, of 
being the noblest service. Pleasant as is the 
sense of having furnished coal and bread to 
the needy, one does not taste the keenest joy 
until the spiritual part of him has gone out in 
sympathy and help to a fellowman. 





The other elass of pleasures belongs to the 
inner life. There is such a thing as Christian 
experience. Notthe mystics alone, absorbed in 
devotion, have felt the thrill of a holy rapture, 
but plain, hardworking men and women in 
the midst of life’s battles have over and again 
felt the exquisite joy of communion with God. 
We do not have to wait until we reach the 
heavenly life to know the reality and blessed- 
ness of such experiences : 

The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 
Before we reach the heavenly fields, 
Or walk the golden streets. 





Let us hold fast to the intrinsic joy of the 
Christian life. Submission to Christ opens 
a gate into green pastures where the air is 
sweet with the fragrance of summer flowers 
and quietly flowing waters are music to our 
ears. The world may scoff at it all and won- 
der how you and I[ can get any pleasure out of 
a prayer meeting, for instance. We know 
excellent, amiable mep, as respectable and as 
good as we, to whom an hour spent with 
others in the fellowship of prayer would bea 
perfect bore. But to us the pleasure derived 





from it is a reality not to be gainsaid. Let us 
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cling to this type of joys and try to open the | ~ 


eyes and hearts of others to them. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Eacn 
additional line ten cents. counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














CRAWFORD -At the home of her father, 604 Clinton | 
Ave, Baltimore, Wd., Aug. 9, Thekla, eldest daughter 
of Rev. U. H. Crawford, 

HARDING—In Billerica, July 26, Deacon Oliver M. 
“Harding, aged 71 yrs. 

HAYNE3—In Lyme, 0. 
seven years, Susan "Miller, wife o 
Haynes, aged 45 yrs. 

JOHNSON—At his summer home | zene, Aug. 13, | 
Samuel Johnson of Boston, aged 73 yr 

TITUS—In Reading, July 21, William big ‘Titus, aged 74 
yrs. 10 mos. Longa subscriber and faithfal reader of | 
this paper. 

WELLS-—In Colorado, whither he had gone for hits 
health, Rev. James D. Wells of Des Moines, Io. He 
had held pastorates at Webster City, Ames, Wilton 
and Shell R ck, Io.. but for the last few years had 
been in business in Des Moines. 


, July 30, after an illness of over 
f Rev. William | 





COLONIAL FURNITURE.—The lover of antique 
furniture will enjoy studying the lines of the high- 
boy of which we present au engraving in another 
column over the signature of the Paine Furniture 
Company. It isa reproduction of one of the most | 
famous pieces of colonial days. Nct onee in a | 
dozen years does the chance come to secure such | 
a perfect pattern. It is not only beautiful in ap- | 
pearance but historically valuable to the student of 
times and manners. | 


17 August 1890 
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LEATHER. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is d-voted to 
the F.nanciat Situation, N E. Gas 
& Coke, Unaiton Pacific, Chicago 
Great Western, Leather and the 
Coalers. A copy will be mailed 
upon Steer ngat od and we respec*- 








fully solicit a share of your patron- 
age. 
INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK ant BOSTON 
STOCKS Pought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 
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Positively Guarantees an 
your beneficiary, either 


Insurance and 
family of the protection 
which it was your ob- 
ject to furnish them. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Oftice: NEWARK, N. J. 


assure your 








The Instalment Policy 
issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


number of years or for life, as may be 
arranged when taking out the policy. 

BY THIS MODERN FORM 

OF LIFE INSURANCE 


you avoid the possible danger of unwise investment 
of the proceeds of your Life 


$1,000 to $100,000 
















annual income to 
for a designated 


MAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





BEFORE BUYINC 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, | 


| 


REAL ESTATE, MINING, RAILWAY | Sotieitea. iret class ceferences. 


OR OTHER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Consult Disinterested Parties, 


BROWN & COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
RATES. 


Valuir g Real Estate and Improvements, Cities, $5.00 
“A Towns, 7.50 


Reporting ry Ph mage Condition Railroad Properties, 
6 cents per m 
Leas — Rental Properties and Collecting Rents, 
per ce 
Acting as Tesoustents, 1 per cen 
A as seerenees, Assignee or Thee eiver, 5 per cent. 
of results. 





HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS som SRA Catorocerent 
GOOD PROFITS FOR 8 INTHLY PAYMENTS 


Address, FIDELITY INV vESTENT: CO., TACOMA, WASH. 





% FIRST MORTGAGES GUA GUARANTEED. 


FARMS ONLY. tran hat ful ins 
WwW. WILLIAMSON, Lt LISBON, On H Dakota, 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 


TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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MASSACHUSE?TS, ANDOVER. 


_ Andover Theological Seminary, 


| Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures wil! not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR CHARLES CU. TORREY. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 27th. Eng'i h, German, Danish and Swedish 
Depar.ments, Semiuary Settlement, Co lege Graduation 
ulvalent required for English Department. 
Fellow .hip of $600 each year for two ) ears for class of 
1902. Address 

PRoF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





NEw YORK, NEw YorRK. 


Union Theological Seminary, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1899. 

The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for 
admission at 9.30 a.m.,in the President’s room. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


The opening address will be delivered in the 
Adams Chapel, Thur-day, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M., by 
Rev. THOMAS S. HASTINGS. D. D., LL. D. 

E. M. KInGsuEy, Recorder. 
NEw York, Aug. 12, 1899. 








MAINE 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


School of Law. university of Maine. 
Will open Oct. 4, 1899. Tuition 860, Annual ex- 
penses including board, #230. For circulars 
address G. E. GARDNER, Vean, Bangor, Me. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 
MaJsor B. F. HYATT, A. M., Principal. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of nigh stan ng. 





Six important buildings added since 1886. or 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
‘he Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER Y“ARIN ADVANOR, 83; 2 YEARS, 85 ; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 

If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONS OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LBAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RRCEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address Jabel. If aspecial receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

OHANGE OF AT DRESS.—Notice of change «f addres 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are egntinued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 


order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
tlo | 


take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 inehes to the column. 
REabina, Norices, tended Wonparell 6 
OTICES. non ® cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 4 3 


W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as sscond-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 











NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


| KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. New Buildings. Increased 
facilities. Delight’ul surroundings. Four years’ 
courses of stuagy. Young men and women fitted 
for the best colleges. Eiocution, Physical Training, 
Music. Students of limited means received on the 
“g100 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1899. 
Send for cata e. 

. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. Board of Trustees. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR Gi@L_s. Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
lege Preparatory. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 











_ MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For aiRLs. 
Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSOX. 

MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientific Schools, Three courses, Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F. BUTTSR WORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Greton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all Coll and Technical Schools. Terms 
8400. Address, H. H.C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Eighth yea-. Fits for college. 

Terms $500. Boys under 
twelve $350. Responsible instruction. atten- 
tion given to good morals and to nee devélopment. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°" © xitdver: ites. 


The 71st year MY armed Sept.14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a Coliege Fi oy A peer Twenty acres lawn and 
rth Four new $100 scholarships. Anvual expenses 
400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DBAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY vote ‘women, 
. 


est Bridgewater, Mas 17th year opens Sept. 
20, 1899. Terms r year. Academic, College- 
Pre 7. and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo- 
cution. teqateecs Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasiym. 188 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
FIND THE BEST SCHOOL OF 
VOICE «’ (1. ty, Powers. Ten ORATORY 


xpression, Copley Sq., Boston, 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 
Why did 6 universities in a week apply to Dr. for 
? teachers? Because the School of EXPRESS| | 
leads all Schools of Oratory. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College peogeceney. Permanent home and 
eare for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Especial attention is called to the new two d. 4 
course of Household Arts. Examinations Jane 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 18038. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C, Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


Courses for employers in Housekeeping and Do- 
mestic Science. Resident and day pupils, Term 
begins Oct. 1. Also five month training in house- 
work for employés given in exchange for service. 
Send for circulars to Women’s E. & I. Union, 264 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high schoo! graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and masic. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Obristian honfe influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sitting 80 much more erect; in 
your general health; in your conversation; in your wa: 
of meeting people; and in innumerable ways I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your training and 
associations at ll. All this you must know is very 
gratifying to me.” 

This is what a father wrote to his daughter after her 
return to school from the Christmas vacation at home. 
It is unsolicited testimony as to Lasell’s success in some 


im portant lines. 
es are now being taken for the year beginning 
ogue free. 


September, 1899. Ca 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Educational 
CONNECTICUT 








CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


| 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS | 


Nerwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who | 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. EpWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 











NEW JERSEY 





NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


Montelair Military Academy, jena ee v 
MONTCLAIR, N. ¥. a WHEAT FOOD 
All study hours are under the direction of masters, who 
lend wise assistance and help boys to acquire the study habit. 
The classes are small, and each boy is made the subject of | 
special study. Extensive play grounds and a large gym- 
nasium with a special instructor. Boys ave prepared for 
any college or scientific school. Especially cordial relations 
with Princeton University. Catalogue on application to | 
J. G. MACVICAR, A.M, Head Master. 








The Covering 


PENNSYLVANIA | 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


EWNSYLV I 
mivifary OOLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Y ear begins Sept. 13. 

‘A Military School of the highest 
order,’’—U. 8.War Dept. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 

Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 






become mushy or greasy. 


Catalogues of 
Col. C. E, HY ATI, President. 








CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, MILLS COLLEGE P. O. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. 
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for Croquettes. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS is a better covering for chicken, lobster, 
meat, rice and other croquettes than bread crumbs or cracker 
meal, because, owing to its granular nature, it does not 


Croquettes covered with 


Pillsbury’s VITOS are dry and free from grease. Its delicate 


taste does not change the flavor of the croquettes themselves. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR. 








A Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ideal climate and grounds. Excellent advantages in 


NEW YORK 





Music, Art and Elocution. Business Course. ae | THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY CHURCH HYMNS Amp ONGRL 


moderate. For catalogue address Mrs. C. T. MILLS. 
: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
| advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








OHIO 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 





| New YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Von. ORES. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 


34 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thorough) 
equipped with libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
separate gymnasia for young men and young women. 
Students are offered unusual advantages in the College, 
the Theological Seminary, the Academy, the Conserva- 
tory of Music, Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women, Drawing and Painting. aighty instructors. 
67th year begins Sept. 19th. For ull 

address the treasurer. 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, 0. 





OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F, THWING, President. 





information 


tien a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Adopted by Ocean Grove Association, 

Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and other pr i t blies this season. 
S25, 830, and Sas per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, e 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 











Subscribers’ Wants 





} NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


|The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
34th year. Academic, Advanced and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassarand Wellesley. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Music. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


always secures situations 
for graduates of business 
course. Instruction by 
mail or in person. No va- 
cations. Expenses low. Telegraphy, Typewriting, 
ra etc. Send for Catalogue—free. 


C. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


|THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


| A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and 
| gr. Healthfully and beautifully located in the 
udson River Valley. Conservatory of Music, Art 

and Elocution. Terms moderate. For catalogues 


| address REV. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Principal, 


averack, N.Y 





EXPRESSION-READING. 


Persons growing DEAF may learn to understand conversation by a Special and Interesting Method at 


The Warren School of Articulation and Expression-Reading. 


The Only School for DEAF ADULTS. Lisping, 


Children and Adults cured. Special attention given to cases of 


mall or personal interview. 


gaye Nasalizing and other Speech Defects of 
‘eft Palate. Full information furnished by 


LILLIE EGINTON WARREN, Principal, 124 East Twenty-Eighth Street, New York City. 








Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each lh ong 


Additional lines ten cents each per ins 


Kindergarten Teacher of private school desires 
position in public kindergarten. Boston graduate, good 
references. Address “G.”’ Care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted. A young lady of character and some ex- 
perience to ave instruction in gymnastics in payment 
of college bills in a high de college. Keferences 
required. R. C. Flagg, President, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


Wanted. An educated woman who can write an in- 
teresting letter and keep records neatly and accurately 
to be corresponding secretary in a Southern colored 
school. State age, education, experience, church mem- 
bership and references. Address ‘“‘ Atlanta,” Fairview 
House, Intervale, N. H 


For Sale, value $10,000, house of 14 rooms, gas, 
bath, furnace, 4 lines of electrics, near Dr. McKenzie’s 
church and Radcliffe College, slate roof, corner lot, 
8,000 feet of land. Make me an offer. W. 8S. Metcalf, 154 
Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts designed for publication, read and ad- 
vice given by experienced writer. Assistance furnished 
in placing superior work. Inclose a dollar with MS. 
for services. as neatly and pg nad done. 
Address, Literary Bureau, 316 Union Street, Springfield, 

ass. 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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A Few of Next Week’s Features 


Tue CALL OF CONGREGATIONALISM TO PRAC- 
TICAL FELLOWSHIP. By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
sop, D. D. 

OLp Home WEEK IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. By 
Rev. Arthur Little, D. D. 

SomE IMPRESSIONS OF THE LATE Dr. A. B. 
Brvcs, the distinguished Scotchman. 

EVENTS OF MOMENT IN INDIA. From our reg- 
ular correspondent. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF MISSIONARY La- 
por. A forecast of the September missionary 
topic. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Third Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts. ; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 16 cts. 














On the Sunday in- 
cluded in the eight 
days of the Interna- 
tional Council the pulpits in and about 
Boston will doubtless be supplied to a 
large extent by delegates, and already 
definite arrangements have been consum- 
mated in certain instances through per- 
sonal correspondence between the parties 
interested. There will naturally be a gen- 
eral desire to hear the men of note from 
abroad, and numerous inquiries are reach- 
ing us as to the duration of their visit and 
their availability for pulpit and other en- 
gagements. Our impression is that not 
many of the English brethren will make 
an extended stay in this country. They 
are busy men and will feel the demands 
of the opening autumn upon then, aris- 
ing from their work at home. A party of 
perhaps fifty or more will land in New 
York Sept. 9 and take a tour to Niagara 
and Montreal, but most of its members 
will sail back immediately after the coun- 
cil. As respects engaging preachers for 
the Sunday mentioned it may be well to 
communicate with Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., 
of the Massachusetts Board of Ministerial 
Supply, Congregational House, Boston, 
who has already been requested to under- 
take correspondence and facilitatein other 
ways the assignment of preachers. No 
doubt the churches of other denomina- 
tions will draw upon the membership of 
the council for pulpit services. It is cer- 
tainly a rare opportunity to secure men 
of exceptional ability. In most cases they 
will not expect remuneration, as they are 
entertained by the local churches. But 
we presume that they will be ready to 
respond to calls to supply vacant pulpits. 


More Self-Conti- a retin poonc i 
0 with quiet relis 
amelie an incident which oc- 
curred in his pastoral labors a few years 
ago. During his vacation the pulpit of 
Center Church, Hartford, was supplied 
by a minister somewhat aggressively or- 
thodox, whom we will call Dr. Bell.: He 
took the opportunity to impress on the 


An Array of Good 
Preachers in Prospect 
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congregation the necessity of soundness 
in doctrine, and to declare dogmatically 
what is sound doctrine. When Dr. Lam- 
son returned to his parish he found a be- 
loved member of the church fatally ill 
and conscious that his death was near. 
Taking his pastor’s hand the sick man 
said, “When a man comes to be where I 
am now he finds there are a good many 
things he does not surely know about 
the future.” Then hesitating a moment 
he added, with a faint smile, “Dr. Bell 
knows.” 


The death of Dr. 
Barrows, coming 
almost immediately after that of Dr. 
Lamson, followed now by that of Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, will make the last few 
days sadly memorable in the record of 
our denomination for this year. Dr. Bar- 
rows, almost in the beginning of his 
public career, took a prominent part in 
denominational and in national affairs. 
He undertook the pastorate of the First 
Church in Salt Lake City when courage, 
as wellas tact and wisdom, was required 
to maintain in Mormon territory the posi- 
tion of a Christian minister. He filled 
the place fearlessly and with brilliant 
success. He did large service by directing 
public attention to the dangers. of Mor- 
monism and to the best ways of defeating 
its purposes. His experience well equipped 
him for his work as a secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, whose interests 
he served admirably in a critical period 
of its history. He left it, after he had 
freely given to the ehurches at large some 
of his best years, to assume the less ex- 
acting duties of a pastorate, and proved 
by his ten years’ at Rockford, IIl., that 
the work of a missionary secretary does 
not necessarily unfit a minister for suc- 
cess as @ preacher and pastor. If, as is 
reported, his death was hastened by dis- 
tress because of misrepresentations of his 
action in uniting in marriage Mr. Bel- 
mont and Mrs. Sloane, this is one more 
sad consequence of the sin of others 
whose fruits no doubt have yet to appear 
still further. But his own church at 
Greenwich, Ct., after careful investiga- 
tion by committees, exonerated him from 
all blame in that affair and even from 
want of care in informing himself of the 
conditions of the parties seeking his serv- 
ices for their marriage. And we have 
no doubt that the confidence of his breth- 
ren in his integrity and in his loyalty to 
Christian principles remains unshaken. 


Dr. Walter M. Barrows 


Mr. Moody’s disparaging 
What Shall Our remarks at Northfield 
Church [lusic Be 
concerning the character 
of much of our church music have drawn 
forth counter criticisms of the gospel 
hymns and tunes, and, as might have 
been expected, the retort is as sharp as 
the original complaint. We see no reason 
for wholesale condemnation of either type 
of music. Mr. Moody is right in saying that 
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the music in some churches is often too 
elaborate and a hindrance to worship, but 
he goes too far in his strictures. His 
critics are right in lamenting the evils 
rising from an exclusive use of Moody 
and Sankey hymmnology, but they also go 
too far. There is a place and a use for 
both, and each type of music has lifted 
souls heavenward. 


The murder of the Negro 
“Shoe postmaster at Lake City 
a@ year and a half ago 
and the killing of his babe in its mother’s 
arms constituted an inhuman tragedy. 
The State of South Carolina, by failing to 
punish the murderers, has accepted the 
responsibility for the atrocious crime and 
will bear the shame of it in the eyes of 
the world. As Mr. Baker was killed be- 
cause he had accepted an office under the 
United States Government, that govern- 
ment is in duty bound to provide for his 
surviving family. Since no provision has 
been made for this, the effort to raise 
sufficient funds which Mr. W. L. Garrison 
has been leading was wise and likely to 
be successful. But the situation was 
changed when last week the Baker family 
was brought to Boston by a young white 
woman and exhibited to a large audience 
for an admission fee of ten cents. The 
directors of the show announced with 
much flourish of trumpets that the widow 
and children were being exhibited as an 
object lesson and to raise money for them. 
White and Negro speakers gave descrip- 
tions of the murder so harrowing that the 
widow screamed and fainted on the plat- 
form. According to published accounts, 
the audience was wrought into a high 
state of excitement. Such a political 
tragedy as this was ought not to be made 
the occasion of a meeting suggestive of a 
minstrel show. Why should Massachu- 
setts be made ridiculous because South 
Carolina is disgraced? Let Northern 
benevolence provide for this family in 
some quiet way where its members can 
live peacefully and the children can be 
taught to support themselves. 


ot pee a The Methodist Book 
suse of Olicla" Concern is paying the 
bite ra secretary of the Ep- 
worth League publications $4,500 a year. 
But it was discovered last fall that he 
had eked out his salary by securing for 
Mr. E. O. Excell the editorship of music 
books of the Book Concern, for which 
service Mr. Excell was paying him one- 
fourth of what he was to receive in royal- 
ties. When the secret compact was found 
out, Secretary Schell denied it ; but being 
confronted with the documents confessed 
and begged permission to resign without 
exposure. Having, however, persuaded 
the agents to agree to a compromise in 
order to avoid a church scandal, he de- 
manded further concessions and got them. 
The General Book Committee avoided 
responsibility for the case by referring it 
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to the Board of Control of the Epworth 
League, and this body voted, fifteen to 
seven, to take no further action in the 
matter. Secretary Schell, after having 
secretly sold his official influence, for 
which he has received more than $1,000, 
thus managed to retain his place for 
nearly a year after the fact was discovered, 
and to secure a declaration from the Ep- 
worth Board of Control that, though he 
committed ‘‘a serious official wrong, .. . 
he had no wrong intent.” Under com- 
pulsion he gave up the money he had 
received as royalty. He would probably 
continue undisturbed in office had not 
Zion's Herald told the whole story. He 
may yet be able todoso. He has before 
him the example of the Southern Metho- 
dist Book Concern, which secured a large 
sum from the United States Government 
by means of false statements of its agents 
made to members of Congress. But while 
the facts were discovered and the action 
generally condemned by the Methodist 
press, the money has been retained and 
the agents are kept in office. 





Charles M. Lamson 


Measured by the number and impor- 
tance of the places made vacant by his 
sudden death, Dr. Lamson was not out- 
ranked by any among Congregational 
ministers. The First Church, Hartford, 
of which he was the pastor, the city in 
whose welfare he was actively interested, 
Amherst College, of which he was a trus- 
tee, the Home Missionary Society, in 
which he was a director, and the Ameri- 
can Board, of which he was the president, 
have all suffered a great loss by his death, 
and theirloss willbefeltincreasingly. For 
in all these and in still other places Dr. 
Lamson was a practical administrator 
and counselor. Always regarding his 
pastorate as having the first claim on 
him, he was a minister of Christ to the 
world. He studied social, civic, ecclesi- 
astical, educational, national and inter- 
national problems in the light of the 
gospel, with full faith, and sought to ap- 
ply the results of his study in common 
sense ways for the welfare of his fellow- 
men. 

Dr. Lamson never had occasion to seek 
work. It sought him, and when he under- 
took it he devoted himself to doing it well. 
He grew steadily in public esteem because 
of solid werth. There was no ostenta- 
tion about him. Men saw what he was 
and wanted his service. He rewarded 
generously those who sought him with- 
out seeming to be conscious of it. He 
had a large, strong way of saying and 
doing things which left its impress. We 
remember his sermon on The Church—a 
Covenant with a Purpose, at the National 
Council in Minneapolis in 1892 most viv- 
idly among the events of that exciting 
session. Yet it kindled no flame of con- 
troversy and scarcely touched on mat- 
ters then most prominent in the thought 
of those present. 

Dr. Lamson was eminent as a peace- 
maker. He looked beyond and beneath 


things of transient interest to what is of 
permanent value in faith and character. 
Men of contentious spirit sometimes 
charged him with want of conviction be- 
cause he did not champion their views. 
But while his opinions were positive, he 
maintained them less to convince than 
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to uplift others. He valued theologies 
and theories for what they could do to 
make men more Christlike. There was 
warmth in the light which shone from 
him. No acid was in his healthy blood. 
When Dr. Storrs two years ago resigned 
the presidency of the American Board, 
which he had guided into quiet waters 
through a decade of stormy seas, many 
feared that controversies might be re- 
vived through choosing his successor. 
Several names were discussed and Dr. 
Lamson’s was not among them. The 
committee on nomination deliberated for 
many hours. But when Dr. Lamson 
was considered his fitness was recognized 
by unanimous consent and the churches 
heartily approved of the choice. He took 
up at once the duties ef his office with 
that unrufiled diligence which com- 
manded confidence, and he filled the place 
with increasing usefulness till the mo- 
ment came suddenly when he {finished 
his work. 

The company is very numerous of those 
who mourn with the bereaved family 
and the pastorless church. Yet we re- 
press our sorrow and congratulate our 
brother. He has spent thirty years in 
unbroken labor as a pastor. He has ad- 
vanced every year in power and usefyl- 
ness and influence. He has been called 
suddenly from work well done to higher 
and‘larger service and he has entered on 
it without suffering or pain of parting. 
We would emulate his spirit and labors 
and desire his end. 





The United States in the East 


Our ‘foreign policy is likely to be the 
leading issue in the coming national polit- 
ical campaign, and public interest will 
probably center around our position in 
the far East. If the struggle in the Phil- 
ippines is prolonged, our political contest 
may be concerning the way it ought to be 
conducted. If peace is established, the 
questions will be, What authority shall we 
maintain over the islands and how shall 
it be administered? But these ques- 
tions are only incidental to the great one, 
What part shall the United States take in 
administering the affairs of the Eastern 
world ? 

The answer to this question will be de- 
termined more by the progress of events 
than by debate. And we may save our- 
selves some heat in political discussions 
by remembering that no questions of the 
proportion of this one are settled sud- 
denly. We shall have to find our way 
slowly to the solution of the great prob- 
lem. The people will unwittingly force 
those who administer governmentin their 
name to make mistakes, will hold them 
responsible for the mistakes made, will 
demand impossible things of them, will 
perhaps supplant them by other leaders. 
The citizens of no other nation in the 
world assume to know so much about its 
foreign policy as ours. We shall have to 
learn by severe experience the lesson of 
patience in working out one of the most 
momentous questions ever presented to 
the American people. A decade hence 
we shall probably be slower to pass judg- 
ment on what the United States ought to 
do in the Philippines than we are today. 

Meanwhile we ask attention to some 
facts which must be recognized in the.so- 
lution of our problem. The world has 


already practically come under the con. 
trol of white races. Of the 52,000,009 
square miles of the earth’s surface, 22. 
228,000 are administered as colonies or 
protectorates under European Powers, 
This area contains 500,000,000 people, 
more than one-third the population of the 
globe. In great part this control hag 
been assumed by these Powers during the 
present century, and a very large propor. 
tion during the last quarter of the cep. 
tury. Great Britain twenty years ago, 
outside of the United Kingdom, governed 
about 5,000,000 square miles. She now 
governs 11,200,000 square miles, more than 
half the entire area of colonies and pro. 
tectorates. Of the 125 colonies and de. 
pendencies she administers forty-eight. 
France has thirty-two colonies, covering 
one-third the area of dependent nations 
but including only 52,000,000 people. Ger. 
many has eight colonfes, with 10,000,000 
population, while Holland, with only 
4,450,000 at home, has a colonial popula. 
tion of 34,000,000. Spain, except Den. 
mark, through the changes made by the 
war of last year, has taken her place at 
the foot of the list of nations having 
foreign colonies. 

This accelerating movement is certain 
to continue till in the near future the re. 
mainder of Asia, Africa and Oceanica is 
appropriated. Already by far the largest 
part of all this territory is either con- 
trolled by European nations or is wi hin 
their “spheres of influence.” The pro- 
motion of civilization, the maintenance 
of peaceful relations between different 
countries, the interests of trade and com- 
merce increasingly require the dominance 
of the stronger and more aggressive 
Western nations. All countries, even 
those most distant from one another, are 
being brought by modern inventions into 
such close relations that the welfare of 
all demands that order and peace should 
every where be maintained. 

What part shall our country take in 
maintaining that order and peace, what 
share in the world’s business and devel- 
opment? That is the question on which 
d'scussion seems destined to turn in the 
coming political campaign. There are 
honorable and eminent men who prefer 
that this nation should attend to its own 
affairs, set a good example of republican 
government to others and leave the rest 
of the world to do as it pleases. Perhaps 
to a majority of our citizens this appears 
the way most to be desired. But the 
typical American is the man who is eager 
to undertake new enterprises, to enlarge 
his business, to enter new fields. He has 
confidence in his own principles of gov- 
ernment and in his power to administer 
them, and he wants to see them extend 
and prevail. Moreover, he is coming to 
realize that the race movement of this 
time, as we have indicated it, is com- 
pelling this country either to take a con- 
trolling part in the world’s affairs or to 
yield gradually to the control of others. 

In our opinion, the people of the United 
States will take a foremost place among 
the nations in the new development of 
civilization, whose center of interest is to 
be in the farther East. No precedents or 
doctrines maintained by the fathers, no 
feeling that the people would be happier 
to hoid aloof from other nations, will re- 
strain them from reaching beyond their 
own shores. For good or ill we shall be 
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part of the world’s citizenship, not only 
to express our opinions and give counsel, 
but to share the burdens and responsibil- 
ities of the nations which lead in the ad- 
vapcement of the human race. 





Higher Criticism and Religious | 


Experience 

Two classes of Bible students often op- 
pose each other through lack of mutual 
understanding. The Holy Scriptures are 
agrowth. They are in part composed of 
documents brought together to represent 
the ideas of those who edited them even 
more than the ideas of those who origi- 
nally wrote them. Perhaps the simplest 
example is the long lists of names from 
oficial records already centuries old 
when incorporated into the sacred books 
to preserve the continuity of Hebrew 
offices and families. These records 
gathered value with the change and prog- 
ress of the nation. The Bible long since 
in meaning and interest passed beyond 
the limits of the nation in which it origi- 
nated and its words have become true 
and precious interpreters of the will and 
love of God and of spiritual life to multi- 
tudes who know almost nothing of the 
habits of thought, modes of expression or 
the national history of the ancient He- 
brews. 

Many critical students of the Bible 
fail to appreciate this legitimate use-of it 
made by ordinary readers. Thesestudents 
try to go back to the times when the 
books were written, to find out who 
wrote them and to interpret, by the char- 
acters and surroundings of the authors, 
what they meant to say. This is a task 
of great value and of great difficulty. At 
best it can be done but imperfectly. 
When it is done it shows to us the Bible, 
not as it is today, butat starting points in 
itshistoryandgrowth. They are not crit- 
ics of clearest insight, however keen their 
critical vision, who are impatient with 
readers unwilling to confine themselves 
to the original meanings of these books 
of the Bible as now rediscovered by crit- 
ical study. 

On the other hand, many earnest stu- 
dents of the Scriptures fail to appreciate 
the aims and work of the critics. For 
these books have gathered into themselves 
in the ages of the religious experience of 
those who have used them a significance 
which never can be dissociated from them. 
Many readers of the Bible, often uncon- 
sciously to themselves, read into its pages 
what the changes in the character of the 
church and of the time and the experience 
of many children of God have added to 
them. These unwritten interpretations 
have become incorporated with the Bible. 
Who shall say that when they are gener- 
ally accepted as the fruit of the commun- 
ion of believers with God, they are not 
genuine representations of men’s relations 
with him and of his will toward them? 

The work of higher critics is as impor- 
tant as any other part of the divinely 
guided growth of the Bible. It ought not 
to be marred by the impatience of those 
engaged in it with slowness of apprehen- 
sion of those whom they seek to serve. 
The greatest value of the Bible is its per- 
sonal message to those who open it under 
willing guidance of the Holy Spirit to find 
there the thought of their Father for them. 
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Each class is indispensable to the other 
for the highest accomplishment of what 
both seek. ‘‘Murmur not, brethren, one 
against another, that ye be not judged: 
behold, the judge standeth before the 
doors.” 





The Friendship of Jesus for John 


This always bas been a conspicuous fact 
in the earthly history of our Lord. Does 
it not bring him closer to us to realize 
that in a proper sense he had his favorite 
friend? We cannot love all men alike, 
and even Jesus did not. Undoubtedly his 
special attachment to John was due to 
some peculiarly congenial qualities in that 
disciple. If they were related, that may 
have aided the recognition of their com- 
mon congeniality, but where such a tie 
exists attachment grows up quite inde- 
pendently of kinship. It is one of the 
commonest facts of human life for us to 
love some who are not related to us better 
than we love others who are. In the case 
of Jesus and the disciples, as in those of 
all other human beings, like sought like. 
And there was no hesitancy in its doing 
80. 

But the fact suggests the question, was 
this fair to the other disciples? Ought 
Jesus to have had a special favorite? 
Did not he, as the Messiah, hold to mena 
peculiar relation involving the treatment 
of all alike? This question one may 
answer only with modesty and reverence. 
But we see no reason why it was not a 
perfectly proper, natural thing for our 
Lord to love John more than he loved the 
others. It is possible to discriminate be- 
tween Jesus the Messiah and Jesus the 
man. As Messiah undoubtedly Jesus 
sustained equally beneficent relations, 
and did so voluntarily and of set purpose, 
to all the disciples and to all other human 
beings. He came to offer redemption to 
John no more than to anybody else, but 
equally and sufficiently to one and all. 
But Jesus the man hardly can have helped 
feeling drawn to those who, like John, 
were peculiarly lovable. Thereis nothing 
in his greater affection for John incon- 
sistent with the impartiality of his re- 
deeming love toward all mankind. 

This fact of our Lord’s intimacy with 
one of the apostles puts new emphasis on 
his true humanity. It is one of those 
minor but vital facts which mean 80 
much in relation to his attitude to us all, 
and also justify the strong special attach- 
ment which we ourselves are conscious 
of feeling toward some of our acquaint- 
ances. We have known sensitive persons 
to worry themselves over the question 
whether they were doing right in that 
which they seemed unable to help, the 
loving some people better than others. 
Of course they were doing right unless 
the excess of their affection led them to 
some unfair treatment of those less be- 
loved. 

Does it not also suggest the privilege 
which every Christian has of entering 
into as close and tender a personal inti- 
macy with Jesus as that which John en- 
joyed, unlike his only in the fact that to 
us our Lord is invisible? But to those 
of us who are conscious of his reality as 
a living, loving being, and who remember 
that his pronounced attachment to others 
need not interfere in the least with his 
sustaining a similarly true and tender 
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special regard for ourselves, if we seek to 
deserve and retain it, there is comfort 
and strength and an incitement to ever 
increasing devotion to him in the thought. 





Current History 
The Porto Rican Disaster and Distress 

An opportunity opens for the American 
people to seize which will do more 
to enable them to establish American 
authority in Porto Rico in a few weeks 
than could have been done under ordinary 
circumstances in many years. Out of 
our abundance and overflowing wealth 
we can succor thousands whose all has 
been swept away, and who but for aid 
that we shall send will perish. The cause 
of this opportunity is a hurricane, gener- 
ated in the Caribbean, which swept over the 
islands of the West Indies on the night of 
the 7th, doing much damage in the Danish 
possessions, in Martinique and in the Lee- 
ward Islands, and showing greatest viru- 
lence in Porto Rico, especially in the south- 
ern half of the island, where town after 
town was wiped out of existence, the homes 
and crops of the people were ruined and 
many lives were lost by drowning. Ponce, 
the second city of the island, is laid low, 
the records and property of the Custom 
House are ruined and all shipping is either 
driven on shore or sunk. In many of 
the towns the barracks occupied by the 
United States troops were demolished 
instantly and many of the soldiers injured, 
fatally in several instances. Governor- 
General Davis, with headquarters at San 
Juan, as soon as he heard of the disaster 
began cabling for aid to the War Depart- 
ment officials, and he has continued to 
inform the people of this country of the 
exact state of affairs as the appalling 
magnitude of the damage done has been 
made known to him at San Juan by letter 
and messenger. In his latest dispatch he 
puts the number of homeless on the island 
as 100,000. 

As soon as General Davis’s appeals 
arrived in Washington Secretary of War 
Root acted with commendable energy in 
arranging for the departure from New 
York on the 14th of a fast transport loaded 
with provisions; and he also issued an 
appeal to the mayors of the largest 
American cities to at once call meetings 
of citizens and establish relief bureaus. 
The response was prompt and within a 
week we believe largesums will have been 
raised. It seems probable that we shall 
have to feed thousands of people for some 
time until they can get a footing again. 
We have at hand ready to serve as minie- 
trants able military men, who will see to 
it that the work of succoris not converted 
into one of peculation and the raising up 
of acropof vagrants. In exact proportion 
as the people of the United States show 
their brotherliness to the Porto Ricans, 
in this their hour of need, will they reap 
the reward of gratitude and that ardent 
love for the stars and stripes which patriots 
desire to see flourishing in Spain’s former 
possession. If from no higher motive, 
policy dictates that we should be generous 
now. 


The Prorogation of the British Parliament 

The British Parliament was prorogued 
on the 9th. The queen’s speech was not 
over-jubilant in its reference to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, although ad- 
mitting that ‘the institution of a per- 
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manent tribunal of arbitration cannot 
fail to diminish the frequency of war, 
while the extension of the Geneva Con- 
vention will mitigate its horrors.””’ The 
reference to the situation in the Trans- 
vaa], representing as it does the entire 
Ministry, is deemed significant, and 
coupled with Mr. Chamberlain’s state- 
ment the same day that ‘“‘the present 
state of things cannot be tolerated; we 
have put our hands to the plow and won’t 
draw back,” has again made the sensitive 
European stock markets flutter with ap- 
prehension of warin South Africa. The 
passage of the queen’s speech referring 
to this matter read thus: 

The position of my subjects in the South 
African republic is inconsistent with the 
promise of equal treatment whereon my grant 
of internal independence to that republic was 
founded, and the unrest caused thereby is a 
constant source of danger to the peace and 
prosperity of my dominions in South Africa. 
Negotiations on this subject with the govern- 
ment of the South African republic have been 
entered into and are still proceeding. 
Fortunately for the British contention, 
dissensions have arisen among the Boers, 
there being a strong minority which fa- 
vors concessions to the Outlanders and 
opposes war at any price. British troops 
in large numbers are going out to the 
Cape Colony, and if war comes Great 
Britain will not be found unprepared. 

The session of Parliament has on the 
whole been unimportant, save as it has 
accentuated the alliance between the 
Tories and the Church of England, and 
the entire willingness of the Ministry to 
use the party lash in forcing through 
measures calculated to put money in the 
pockets of the Anglican clergy at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayer. This course has 
contributed, along with the controversy 
over ritualism, in which as a last episode 
it is proved that the High Churchmen 
practically defy the recent ruling of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, to 
weaken the union of church and state 
and bring disestablishment much nearer. 
The bill governing London municipal ad- 
ministration, passed at this session, is 
strange in its purport, since, unlike most 
organic acts of the present day governing 
municipal administration, it is decentral- 
izing and centrifugal in its tendency 
rather than centralizing and centripetal. 
The Trial of Dreyfus 

With a rapidity that is characteristic of 
all her national doings Franee has wit- 
nessed strange happenings during the 
past ten days. Dreyfus has faced his ac- 
cusers and hostile judges and lived to 
see the one reveal naught but their own 
impotence and the others melt from sus- 
picion and aversion to paternal interest 
and a measure of regard. General Mer- 
cier, head of the offending anti-Drey- 
fusites and minister of war when Dreyfus 
was originally condemned, has been faced 
by M. Cassimir-Perier and M. Dreyfus, 
and has so demeaned himself that he was 
hissed and hooted from the courtroom 
and is now adiscredited man, even among 
the anti-Dreyfusites, owing to his inabil- 
ity to produce proof—which he has always 
claimed to have in reserve—of Dreyfus’s 
guilt. Paul Dérouléde, founder of the 
League of Patriots and a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and many other 
enemies of the republic and members of 
anti-Semite Leagues have been placed 
under arrest, and the headquarters of the 
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patriotic league have been closed, owing 
to evidence in the possession of the min- 
istry that those arrested not long ago were 
deep in a plot against the government. 
And, lastly, M. Labori, junior counsel for 
Dreyfus, has been shot and wounded nigh 
unto death by anti-Dreyfusites while 
walking from his abode in Rennes to the 
courtroom on the morning of the day 
(the 14th) when he was to have the oppor- 
tunity of subjecting Dreyfus’s bitterest 
foe, General Mercier, to acute, pitiless 
cross-examination. Such ferocity and 
craft on the part of the anti-Dreyfusites 
will react most damagingly upon them 
and, together with the events in the 
Rennes courtroom during the past week, 
will hasten the dramatic dénouement of 
the trial when Dreyfus shall be freed. 
For all agree that thus far there has not 
been the slightest evidence publicly pro- 
duced tending to show that Dreyfus was 
guilty; and the dossier is but a padded 
affair of forgeries, innuendoes and lies 
brought together by the war officials to 
bolster up their case. The ex-pfesident 
of the republic, Cassimir-Perier, made it 
clear, both in his direct evidence and in 
that which he later gave so feelingly in 
rebuttal to what General Mercier had 
said, that so far as he knew there never 
was any such tension between Ger- 
many and France during his term of of- 
fice as General Mercier declared there 
was arising out of Dreyfus’s alleged 
crime and the French minister of war’s 
endeavor to suppress investigation of the 
Dreyfuscase. M. Cassimir-Perier’s whole 
evidence, oral and otherwise, indicated 
his profound abhorrence of the attempt 
of the anti-Dreyfusites to implicate him 
in the affair and make it seem that he 
was party to the cruel treatment of the 
Alsatian Jew. No one dares predict 
what a day will bring forth for France. 
That the acquittal of Dreyfus will be but 
the forerunner of severe tests of the min- 
istry’s courage and wisdom if a revolu- 
tion is to be avoided is clear, for his 
acquittal logically demands the prosecu- 
tion of men who have back of them all 
the reserve power of the army and of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
NOTES 

Aguinaldo has appealed to the Powers for 
recognition of his government. It will be a 
vain cry. 

The Mormon preachers and missionaries in 
Kentucky and the other border States are get- 
ting hard usage from the inhabitants, who use 
force in expulsion. 

Great Britain is said to be massing her mili- 
tary forces in British Columbia. Ambassador 
Choate is optimistic about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Alaskan boundary issue. 

The northern army in the field in the Phil- 
ippines has resumed active operations despite 
the rainy season, and as usual has routed the 
natives, capturing San Fernando and San 
Mateo. 

Secretary of War Root is getting at the 
bottom of the exact condition of the War 
Department and the armies in the field. He 
is working night and day himself, and already 
his subordinates realize that a new era has 
dawned, in which they must hustle and sat- 
isfy a very thorough, indefatigable, just, unde- 
ceivable sort of a man. 

Mr. Croker of Tammany Hall has been con- 
verted to support of Mr. Bryan and opposi- 
tion to expansion while sojourning among the 
horse-jockeys and trainers of England, and his 
declaration of revised opinion is quite star- 
tling to the conservative Eastern and Southern 
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Democrats who were endeavoring to crystal}. 
lize opposition to Mr. Bryan around the per. 
son of ex-Justice Augustus Van Wyck of New 
York. 

The boycott is still on and deeds of violence 
still occur in Cleveland, O., as the fruit of the 
labor war between the leading traction com. 
pany and its employés. A representative body 
of merchants last week organized to resist the 
boyeoutt, but it still has power enough to make 
some very good people—doubtless—very much 
concerned about their pocketbooks. A Bap. 
tist church was deserted by its congregation 
last Sunday after the people had taken their 
pews because it was found that the preacher 
had ridden to the church on cars of the boy- 
cotted line. 





In Brief 


When piety goes on a vacation it ought to 
go in its owner’s company. 





The full effect of our choices no one can es- 
timate or foresee—but only a fool can mistake 
their tendency. 





Many a man takes sides in regard to mas- 
tering the Filipinos who has never taken the 
first step toward self-conquest. 





The full particulars concerning the Boston 
Book appear in the notice on the back cover. 
It will be worth reading and owning. Those 
to whom we have shown advance sheets are 
enthusiastic in its praise. 





Keep the week beginning Sept. 20as free from 
appointments, ecclesiastical and otherwise, 
as far as possible. We are glad to note that 
none of the fall State meetings are scheduled 
for that period, which belongs first of all to 
the International Council. 


Words of the late Pres. Roswell D. Hitchcock 
come forcibly to mind this week: ‘‘ The sum- 
mer is like a battle. At its close we get to- 
gether and count up our dead.” But let us 
take again to our hearts the comfort of Wes- 
ley’s famous saying: “God buries his work- 
men, but carries on his work.’ 








Said a man who has had occasion to call 
upon the late Samuel Johnson often during 
recent years: ‘‘ He was never too busy to grant 
me an interview and always met me with a 
pleasant smile.’’ That would be the testimony 
of all classes of callers from college presidents 
to humble day laborers, to whom Mr. Johnson 
cheerfully surrendered many of his precious 
hours. 


We congratulate the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society on securing as a successor to the 
late Rev. James Brand, D. D., in its vice. pres- 
idency Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D. His 
deep interest in Christian education, together 
with his recent assumption of the presidency 
of Oberlin, render the choice a happy one. 
We think we discern in this appointment the 
inventive mind of the new secretary, Mr. Day. 








“It used to cost $500 in open market fora 
full-grown male Negro. Now the President 
gets a Filipino for two dollars.” This is a 
specimen of the stuff which some newspapers 
print. And there seem to be Americans who 
believe that Mr. McKinley is setting up & 
plantation of slaves in the Philippines, while 
the freeborn citizens of the United States look 
on helplessly. Such persons must regard the 
people of this country as in a worse condition 
than Filipinos at two dollars a head. 





We shall publish next week a detailed state- 
ment concerning the arrangements with the 
railroad companies for transportation at the 
time of the International Council. The cer- 
tificate plan, which grants round-trip tickets 
at a fare and one-third, will be employed un- 
ner conditions to be designated. The chair- 
man of the committee on entertainment, Rev. 
E. S. Tead, whose address is Somerville, will 
furnish any who desire it with a list of hotels 
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and boarding houses, though it is not expected 
that any special concessions will be made, as 
it is the season of the year when the city is 
naturally full of visitors. 





san Francisco’s Macedonjan cry to the 
sandwich Islands for a missionary half a 
century ago, as described by a California 
correspondent on page 227, may surprise 
some who find it difficult to conceive that 
California would ever have looked westward 
for enlightenment and uplifting, rather than 
to the East. But the shifting of values is 
not over, and what were once mission fields 
in the islands of the sea may yet surpass the 
Golden City in wealth and commercial im- 
portance. The aggressive move of the Cen- 
tral Union Church, Honolulu, toward the 
evangelization of one of the Philippine 
Islands is a gratifying sign of the times. 
It is described at greater length in this 
week’s Progress of the Kingdom. 





Nearly everybody theught the joke was on 
Mr. Waldron and the people who went to hear 
him at the Old South,’ Boston, last Sunday, 
under the impression that Dr. Tucker was to 
occupy the pulpit. But he told such a good 
story in explaining why he was there and 
preached such a straightforward gospel ser- 
mon that nearly every one stayed the discourse 
through, and at least twenty-five came to 
thank him for it at its close. When he was 
making his way out of the building he en- 
countered a party of strangers, and said to 
then, ‘I am sorry that you were disappointed 
in not hearing Dr. Tucker this morning?” 
Their response was, ‘“‘Who is this Dr. 
Tucker?’”? Then Mr. Waldron thought the 
joke was on the president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. it was a Philadelphia party. 





The interchange of intellectual products be- 
tween nations now is one of the most signifi- 
cant of present day human phenomena. 
Thus, for instance, Prof. George Trumbull 
Ladd, head of the department of psychology 
and philosophy at Yale University, has a 
leave of absence this year and is now en route 
to Japan and India, where he is to lecture in 
Japan on Psychology as applied to Pedagogy 
and in India on the Philosophy of Religion. 
He goes to Japan at the express invitation of 
the Imperial Educational Society and to India 
in response to invitations from missionaries 
and educators. Returning by way of Paris 
he will be one of several representatives of 
this country at the International Congress of 
Psychology, which meets there in 1900. The 
missionaries in India, be it said, however, are 
somewhat astounded at the elaborate length 
and range of Professor Ladd’s announced 
prospectus of lectures and they seriously doubt 
whether he is not coming armed with too much 
ammunition of too large caliber. Thesubtlety 
of the Hindu mind is more marked than its 
endurance and it is doubted whether the Hin- 
dus will have the patience and ability to fol- 
low elaborate disquisitions on philosophy and 
Telizion day after day. 





Utah Polygamists Still Defiant 


BY REV. J. NEWTON BROWN, SALT 
LAKE CITY 


The dullness of midsummer has been re- 
lieved somewhat by the prosecution of two 
Mormon officials for being fathers of children 
born of plural wives. One of these, Angus M. 
Cannon, is president of the Salt Lake “ stake,”’ 
and presides at the great tabernacle meetings. 
He is also president of the Latter Day Saints’ 
College. The mother of his child is the well- 
known politician, Senator Mattie Hughes 
Cannon. As was expected, President Cannon 
attempted no defense, but pleaded guilty, thus 
getting his case out of court before the prose- 
cution could put the leaders of the church 
upon the witness stand. He thus avoided the 
Possibility of being thrust into jail, and es- 
caped with a fine of only $100. The other Mor- 
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mon accused is Apostle Heber J. Grant, the 
wealthy ‘“‘saint’’ whose name was connected 
with the bribery cases in the last legislature. 
At this writing he had not entered his plea. 
It is believed that these are only the beginning 
of the prosecutions to be brought against 
those still living in polygamy. 

Some of the Mormon leaders do not pretend 
to have abandoned polygamy. Apostle Grant 
is reported as having said, at a recent meeting 
in the tabernacle, ‘I have never met a man, 
not one, that was sufficiently lacking in gen- 
erosity to say that the polygamy that existed 
then, if there were no more marriages, ought 
not to be allowed to exist.’’ Apostle Brigham 
Young is quoted as saying, in a late newspa- 
per interview, ‘‘ We have not abandoned our 
plural wives, and we will not. I think it is 
but politic for Christians to let us alone and 
allow us to die in peace. If that is done, 
polygamy in Utah will die with us. If that is 
not done, polygamy will be perpetuated.” 
The threats of this confessed lawbreaker re- 
mind one of his father’s treasonable utter- 
ances. The present editor of the Mormon 
church paper, an elder in the church, in a 
political speech last fall, referred to the 
charge that B. H. Roberts had committed 
the same crime which President Cannon now 
confesses, and said in substance: “ Even if 
Roberts is guilty, he is breaking no law. 
While we were a territory there was a law, 
but now, thank God! we are free. We area 
sovereign State; we elect our own legislature; 
we make our own laws and elect our own 
judges; therefore Roberts has nothing to 
fear.”” The elder was mistaken about the 
law, but there is no mistake about his spirit. 
What a contrast between this talk and the 
fair promises made by the Mormons when 
they were suing for Statehood ! 

But the Mormon Church is in sore need of 
money. Lately it has been bonded for a debt 
of $1,000,000. President Snow, with his priests 
and prophets, is holding a series of ‘‘ confer- 
ences” throughout the State to urge the duty 
and necessity of paying tithes. On the day 
of a gathering the streets are full of teams 
from the surrounding country; the throng in 
the tabernacle is confronted with an imposing 
array of church officials, filling the four long 
seats which rise, one above another, below the 
choir gallery; and on the upper seat, directly 
behind the highest of the three pulpits seen in 
every tabernacle, sits President Snow, who 
rises and declares in the name of the Lord 
God of Israel that, if the law of tithing given 
to the Latter Day Saints sixty-one years ago 
shall be longer neglected, great calamities will 
surely come. He is followed by his counselors 
and apostles, who declare that now the highest 
authority on earth, the prophet who utters the 
word of the Lord, has spoken, and they exhort 
their hearers to pay all tithes lest they and 
their wives and children “fall into the hands 
of their enemies.”’ 

But all this show of religious zeal cannot 
hide the fact that the priests and bishops are 
growing rich. The great properties of the 
State are in their hands. For example, the 
bishop of Lehi is in control of the beet sugar 
factory at that place, and so remunerative is 
this line of business that the company’s stock 
sells at forty per cent. above par. This is only 
a single line of business which one bishop 
finds time to direct. 

If Eastern capitalists were aware of the 
opportunities here for conducting profitable 
business enterprises, some of these tithe-tak- 
ing bishops would not always have the same 
excuse as now for neglecting their parochial 
duties. Recently a ‘‘Gentile’’ colony from 
Minnesota, consisting of about a hundred peo- 
ple, has purchased 6,000 acres of land and 
embarked in the business of fruit-raising. A 
smaller colony will soon locate in a neighbor- 
ing town. If this good work of colonizing 
were to be followed, as it might be, the policy 
that made Kansas a free State would go far 
toward solving the problem of polygamy in 
Utah. 
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Samuel Johnson 


One of the best, most useful, generous and 
beloved of the citizens of Boston passed away 
peacefully last Sunday morning at his sum- 
mer home in Nahant. Mr. Jobnson’s death 
was not unanticipated, as he had suffered 
from heart trouble for several months. But 
he had just been visiting his sister, Mrs. Prof. 
Austin Phelps, at Bar Harbor, and had re- 
turned apparently in improved health, so that 
his sudden death was a great shock to his 
family. 

Mr. Johnson was born in this city, March 
20, 1826. He entered the service of the firm 
now known as C. F. Hovey & Co., in the dry 
goods business, at the age of sixteen, and in 
1850 became a partner, remaining in the same 
firm till his death. As he gained wealth he 
distributed it freely and wisely, giving his 
time and thought to Christian and philan- 
thropic work as generously as his money. 
In the Old South Church, of which he had 
been a member from boyhood and the treas- 
urer for many years, he was loved and hon- 
ored as few men have been. He was one 
of the charter members of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club. He was for several years 
president of the American Congregational 





Association and had given large sums to the 
Congregational House, which owes much to 
him for its continued prosperity. It would 
be difficult to find a worthy college dependent 
on Congregationalists for support which was 
not one of his beneficiaries. From Williams 
College he received the degreeof M.A. Home 
and foreign missions have lost through his 
death one of their stanchest supporters. He 
was one of the most prominent laymen in our 
denomination, and held positions of trust in 
as many philanthropic organizations as he had 
time and strength to fill. His counsel was 
often sought and highly valued in business af- 
fairs of greatimportance. He was a trustee of 
several large estates, a director in the Webster 
National Bank, and an officer in many busi- 
ness enterprises, where his word was always 
regarded as good as his bond. He was inter- 
ested in civic reform and was a vice-president 
of the Boston Municipal League. Just pre- 
vious to his death invitations had been sent 
out in his name to a receptien and collation at 
the Vendome Hotel in eonnection with the 
coming International Council, including min- 
isters of all denominations and leading citi- 
zens of Boston and vicinity. Mrs. Johnson, 
who was a daughter of Deacon Charles Stod- 
dard, died in 1891. Two sons remain, one of 
whom is in business with C. F. Hovey & Co., 
and the other is president of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association. In a 
later issue we shall speak more at length of 
Mr. Johnson’s life and service, and we ex- 
pect to publish a sketch of him which has 
been promised to us by his pastor, Dr. George 
A. Gordon. 
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General View of Salem 


The 


Congregationalists ought to have a spe- 
cial interest in Salem. Here the first 


church of their order in the new world. 


was formed. Here the building is still 
preserved in which those pioneers in ad- 
venture and faith worshiped. Here the 
original ecclesiastical pattern has been 
many times duplicated. 

The present city—the second chartered 
in the State—although now numbering 
only some 35,000 inhabitants, lives on 
something beside its memories. 

As the visitor by train steps forth upon 
Washington Street he looks through a 
railway tunnel which pierces the ridge, 
separating the north and south rivers. 
Along this were scattered the cabins of 
the first settlers. Essex Street, the chief 
business thoroughfare, follows in the 
main the primitive village path. This is 
crossed by Washington Street at what was 
then and still is the center of the place, 
and is known as Town House Square. 
Here electric cars may be taken for North 
and South Salem, Marblehead, Danvers, 
Peabody, Beverly and “The Willows,” a 
popular seashore resort. Just beyond 
the depot, on the right, Central Street 
leads directly into Charter. Entering 
this, as the monument to Father Mathew 
is passed, one comes to the large, three- 
story wooden house wherein Nathaniel 
Hawthorne found his wife, Miss Sophia 
Peabody. The novelist has associated 
this building with the story of Dr. Grim- 
shawe’s Secret. It adjoins the oldest 
cemetery in the city, then called Burying 
Point. Here arethe tombs of Bradstreet, 
the second governor, John Higginson, 
minister of the First Church, and of a 
precocious younger brother of Cotton 
Mather, who died ‘‘an aged man at nine- 
teen years,”’ and of the ancestors of many 
prominent families in New England. 





* The fourth in the series The Modern Pilgrim at 
New England Shriaes. Two more articles will fol- 


low on Andover, and Lexington and Concord. 


Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem * 


By Rev. De Witt S. Clark, D. D. 


Proceeding along Charter Street the 
Salem Hospital, a well-endowed charity, 
is passed and the large church of the Im- 
maculate Conception when, at a turn in 
the road, Derby Street is reached. Bor- 
dering this once busy highway were the 
stately dwellings of ship owners and mas- 
ters of vessels, their warehouses and 
offices, while at the extended wharves lay 
the fleet of merchant ships, which made 
the name of Salem even better known 
than that of Massachusetts or the United 
States in many Oriental countries. The 
inscription on the city seal—“ Divitis In- 
dice usque ad ultimum sinum,” “To the 
farthest port of the rich East””—was once 
much more pertinent than now. These 
residences, with the decline of foreign 
commerce, have fallen into neglect and 
decay, and become, with few exceptions, 
tenement houses, dreary in contrast with 
their former dignity. On Union Street, 
a few steps to the right bring one to the 
birthplace of Hawthorne, that most emi- 
nent, brilliant, moody, misunderstood of 
all her sons, whose fame attracts multi- 
tudes to the city. 

On Derby Street, again, the visitor can- 
not but note the many gambrel-roofed 
houses, the Home for Aged Women, the 
Custom House, chiefly interesting be- 
cause Hawthorne, while collector of the 
port, was said to have found there the 
“scarlet letter,’’ which suggested the 
title for his most familiar romance. 
Coming to Turner Street, the tourist asks 
for and is shown the House of Seven 
Gables (so called), though the author of 
the story distinctly affirms he had no par- 
ticular house in mind during the writing. 
At this point is a charming view of the 
harbor and of the Marblehead shore. 
Here, too, the Marine Society’s Bethel 
floats and rings its invitation to the 
sailor to worship in a tasteful sanctuary. 

Returning and crossing Derby, we come 
to the lower part of Essex Street and see 


on the right the Bentley School for Girls. 
The bell in the tower—cast by Paul Re- 
vere—once hung in the steeple of the 
East Unitarian Church, while the rooster 
which perches above it lifted his head at 
the top of the old church spire. Dr. Wil- 
liam Bentley, the pastor, was among the 
earliest and most able of the Unitarian 
leaders in this country, having unusual 
antiquarian and scientific gifts. 

On the right Pleasant Street leads to 
the largest park in the city, called after 
the President, Washington Square. 
About it are grouped substantial homes, 
many dating from the early days of the 
present century. Not a few present the 
best styles of colonial architecture and 
many elaborate doorways and porches. 

At Winter Street, in the first brick 
dwelling on the left, Judge Joseph Story 
lived. There his son, the poet and sculp- 
tor, W. W. Story, was born. Returning 
to the square, the plain mansion of the 
late George Peabody, nephew of the Lon- 
don philanthropist, attracts attention. It 
is among the best of our colonial edifices, 
and is now in the possession of the Salem 
Club. 

On Mall Street, at No. 14, was the study 
where Hawthorne wrote The Snow Image 
and The Scarlet Letter. There are many 
pilgrimages to the scene of that matchless 
creation. 

In the Brown Street court near by 
stands the quaint house where Nathaniel 
Bowditch, the learned mathematician and 
translator of the Principia and the Me- 
canique Celeste, was born, as also Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, the eminent scholar and 
author of Oriental Religions. 

Passing to Essex Street our course is 
to the right and to the Essex Institute 
building, the archeological center of the 
city. Within its walls is gathered a 
unique collection of relics. Articles il- 
lustrating every phase of the social, poli- 
tical, literary, artistic, business life and 
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history of the town and county are here 
displayed. 

Adjoining it is the Salem Atheneum, a 

corporation library of some 22,000 vol- 
umes, with an appropriate hall where lec- 
tures and concerts and art and horticul- 
tural exhibitions are given. Here dis- 
tinguished travelers and visitors from our 
own and foreign lands have been received 
and addressed appreciative audiences. 
The building stands upon the site of one 
in which Prescott, the historian, was 
born. 
_ In the rear is the frame of the first 
Protestant church built in America in 
1634. Its covering is, of course, modern, 
but the restoration to the original is as 
nearly perfect as the imagination can 
make it. Within the little audience- 
room, beneath the diminutive gallery, 
are to be seen valuable reminders of the 
days of yore. A keen ear may possibly 
detect there still the mellow tones of the 
godly Higginson and the more emphatic 
sounds with which Williams kept the 
drowsy worshipers awake. 

Next the Athenzwum is the _ head- 
quarters of the Second Corps Cadets. 
The house abounds in choice carving in 
wood and marble, while the banquet hall, 
finished in oak after the style of the 
Elizabethan period, and with stained win- 
dows and figures of kings and queens and 
men-at-arms, is unsurpassed by any, at 
least in this section of the land. Here 
Prince Arthur of England was enter- 
tained. 

On Essex Street, again, we come to the 
Peabody Institute, named for George 
Peabody, who gave $140,000 to further the 
work in which its trustees were engaged. 
The East India Marime Society’s Museum 
was secured, and its rare treasures, 
brought from all parts of the world, were 
merged in the larger purpose than that of 
mere curiosity, namely, of scientific study. 
One might profitably spend days in look- 
ing through its carefully arranged and 
constantly increasing cabinets. In the ar- 
tistic lecture hall Story’s beautiful statue 
of Medea graces the platform. 

Take St. Peter Street and stop a mo- 
ment at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, a 
medieval stone structure, though erected 
in 1833. In the tower is a chime of ten 
bells, the oldest cast in England, in 
1740. 

Passing the Central Baptist Church and 
the Ward House, with its projecting 
second story, the County Jail will be in- 
teresting to Congregationalists as having 
been for thirty days the prison of Dr. 
George B. Cheever, then pastor of How- 
ard Street Church, for alleged criminal 
libel through the publication, in a Iccal 
paper, of an article, Deacon Giles’ Dis- 
tillery. This was soon printed and dis- 
tributed as a temperance tract. 

A short walk and Washington Street is 
again reached, on the corner of which is 
the Tabernacle Church. It dates—by 
courtesy and for peace’s sake—from 1733, 
though a very satisfactory argument can 
be made showing its right to be recognized 
as the original First Church. In this right 
the South Congregational Church claims 
an equal share. In the building standing 
on the site of the present meeting house 
the first foreign missionaries, Newell, 
Judson, Nott, Hall and Rice, were or- 
dained, Feb. 6, 1812, during the pastorate 
of Dr. Samuel Worcester, first secretary 
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of the American Board. The settee used 
on that occasion is preserved in the church 
parlors. The writer is the present pastor. 

In the clerk’s office of the Court House, 
succeeding the first, which stood near the 
middle of Washington Street, are care- 
fully kept the records of the witchcraft 
trials, the warrant for the execution of 
Bridget Bishop, duly returned, by the sher- 
iff, and a bottle containing some of the 
pins produced during the trials, as having 
been thrust into their victims by the 
accused. 

Resuming the pilgrimage on Federal 
Street, and passing the First Baptist 
Church, turning at North Street and 
crossing the railway, one comes to the 
North Bridge. 

It is a revelation to many that here the 
first armed resistance to the royal author- 
ity was made, Feb. 26 1775, two months 
before the Lexington figut. English vis- 
itors will look upon this spot with even 
greater satisfaction than Bunker Hill, for 
here no English blood was shed, the 
American power of persuasion through 
the lips of brave Parson Barnard, who 
had hurriedly dismissed his congregation 
that Sunday to prutect the “munitions” 
of. the colonists, being mighter than 
Colonel Leslie’s bayonets. This is re- 
counted on a bronze tablet in the massive 
stone monument at the bridge. 

Returning past the Wesley Church 
we come to the -oldest house in the 
city, built in 1634 and known as the Old 
Witch House, since Judge Corwin, before 
whom some of the preliminary examina- 
tions of the suspects were made, lived 
here. It should be called, the rather, the 
“Roger Williams’s House,” as he built 
and resided in it while minister of the 
First Church, and went forth from it into 
banishment because of his practical expo- 
sition of the doctrine of ‘‘soul liberty.” 
The North Unitarian Church and its 
ample yard with its wide-branching elms 
is without question the most picturesque 
of all our religious edifices. A little dis- 
tance beyond is the colonial house, until 
recently occupied by Judge William C. 
Endicott, Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and whose daughter is 
the wife of Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain of England. 

Nearly opposite is the Public Library 
of more than 34,000 volumes. Pilgrims 
to Gallows Hill would do well to take the 
electrics here, and, leaving at Hanson 
Street, climb a steep ascent to a barren, 
wind-swept plateau, where, 207 years ago, 
nineteen victims of the dreadful witch- 
craft delusion were hanged on locust trees, 
no trace of which now can be found. Nor 
is there monument or sign to mark the 
precise spot. The present generation 
would be only too glad to obliterate all 
that fearful record, but no martyrs for 
the truth ever died more grandly. None 
deserve a better memorial. The stranger 
sheuld not fail to stroll through Chestnut 
Street, whose elegant homes give a hint of 
the wealth and taste within, and come to 
Cambridge Street. 

At the corner the South Congrega- 
tional Church lifts its much admired spire 
high above the city roofs. It is the oldest 
church building now in use, having been 
erected in 1804, and has been carefully 
preserved. The interior is handsumely 
decorated. A beautiful crystal chandelier, 
imported in the beginning of the century, 
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lights the auditorium. Rev. James F. 
Brodie is the pastor. 

Leaving Chestnut Street at Norman, 
and turning into Crombie Street, the third 
of our Congregational churches comes into 
view. It is under the pastoral care of 
Rev. John W. Buckham. The church, 
which was in large degree an offshoot of 
the Howard Street Church, had among its 
first trustees Rufus Cnoate, and hasalways 
had influential and cultured families in its 
congregation. It was formed in 1832, and 
its list of pastors has been a starred one. 


None should fail to look in at Ames Me- 


moria] Hallinthe new Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building on Essex Street. 
The whole edifice is a worthy testimony to 
the religious and philanthropic spirit of 
the modern city. Then hasten on to 
Town House Square. Here was the site 
of the old Town House, where Governor 
Burnet convened the General Court in 
1728; where the House of Assembly, with 
closed doors, defied General Gage in 1774: 
and where, the same year, the First Pro- 
vincial Congress met. Herre swung the 
handle of the Old Town Pump, whose 
“rills” Hawthorne has immortalized. 
Here Eniicott daringly cut the cross— 
the Popish symbol—out of the colors of 
the Train Bands. Here was the site of 
the First Church, upon which the present 
building of that name stands—a brick 
structure, with stores and banks occupying 
the lower fluor. On its walls is inscribed 
the solemn covenant of the founders. 
Near by were the houses of the first plant- 
ers, Conant and Woodbury, coming hither 
in 1626, of Endicott, the governor, and 
Hugh Peters and Higginson, pastors of 
the First Church. 

The present City Hall, which bas sup- 
planted the ancient Town House, is but a 
step away and contains, among many 
valuable paintings, a faded parchment, 
on which is engrossed a warranty deed 
of all the lands in the town, from the 
heirs of Nanepashemet to the selectmen 
of Salem in trust for the people. On this 
the sons of the forest made each their 
peaceful mark and passed on forever. 

As the visitor goes down the slope 


it is to bid farewell to Old ‘‘Naumkeag”’ — 


—the home of the painted Indian, to 
Salem, the refuge of the persecuted 
Puritan, the theater of a fatal supersti- 
tion, the seat of a world-wide enterprise, 
the scene of valiant witnessing for lib- 
erty, the fountain of benevolent Chris- 
tian impulse, the abode of generous and 
intelligent appreciation of the best things 
in life and society—to Salem, a city of 
the past, the present and the future, of 
which all who have been born within 
her borders are proud and from which 
none should depart with less enthusiasm 
than that which brought him hither. 





The desision of the English archbishops 
against the use of incense and the carrying of 
lighted candles in church services is pitifully 
weak when submitted to careful examination. 
Their deliverance in effect is that they are 
obliged to make this decision against their 
inclination and they hope the clergy wil) ac- 
cept it, respecting their ienti and 
their assumption that they speak in the name 
of the Supreme Head of the church ; and they 
further modify what they call a decision by 
suggesting that incense may be used to 
sweeten the building and lights to increase 
its beauty. The ritualist clergy will no doubt 
honor the “‘sweetness and light” of their 
ecclesiastical rulers more than their authority. 
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Pencilings at Northfield 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The pietistic evangelicals of England 
and the United States certainly have 
shown rare discrimination in a realm of 
taste not ulways associated with piety, 
namely love of the beautiful. Keswick 
and Northfield are surpassingly beautiful 
spots. If the mountains surrounding the 
one are higher and grander, the breadth 
of the view, the range of the horizon, and 
the charm of the river at the other are 
greater and infinitely satisfying and rest- 
ful. 

One who has not been at the conference 
since 1893 returns to it now to find na- 
ture’s share in the feast as abundant as 
formerly, to find the material equipment 
of the institution enriched by several 
handsome new structures—notably the 
auditorium, where far larger crowds can 
now be comfortably seated—and to find 
the type of religion personified in the 
speakers and their exhortations practi- 
cally the same. There is less exclusive- 
ness than formerly in the choice of songs 
to besung. Today the hymns and tunes 
represent the church catholic better than 
of yore. There are fewer jigs and more 
tunes, less twaddle and cant in the music 
and more adoration and jubilation. 

Of those present a larger proportion 
than formerly seem to. be clergymen, 
and men seem to be more in evidence than 
they usually are in religious gatherings. 
The majority of the attendants carry 
Bibles and notebooks and the relation of 
preacher and congregation is more like 
that of teacher and students than like 
that of orator and audience, or advocate 
and jury. That too many of those in at- 
tendance attend too many services per 
day, eat more than they can well assimi- 
late or digest, and receive far more im- 
pressions than they can immediately 
test the truth of and thus make their 
own through expression can scarcely be 
doubted, and this despite Mr. Moody’s 
frequent warnings against over-attend- 
ance, over-eating, over-excitement. 

A sacerdotalist and sacramentarian, or 
a Broad Churchman, or even a moderate 
Protestant—say the average Congrega- 
tional clergymen—is not long at the 
Northfield conferences before he realizes 
that there are certain assumptions under- 
lying all the teaching, varying somewhat 
in expression with the personal equation 
of the speaker, but agreeing in the main, 
and expressed in technical phrases, which 
have to be mastered before the doctrinal 
system they express can be. These as- 
sumptions are: man’s innate depravity, 
no salvation for him save as he accepts 
the substitutionary doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and nothing short of self-surrender 
and utter consecration before the life hid 
with Christ can be lived. In so farasany 
individual or the church departs from 
these views he or it is held to be faithless 
and a subject for prayer ; and as a matter 
of fact prayer is offered formally daily for 
the church in its present apostasy. 

But long before the system is under- 
stood or accepted—if accepted it be—the 
student of it is impressed with the assur- 
ance of its advocates, the positiveness of 
their beliefs, the fervor of their zeal and 
their implicit trust in the BibJe as inspired 
from Genesis to Revelation as no other 
book has been or ever will be, that inspi- 
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ration being different in quality as well as 
degree. Judging some of the system’s 
advocates by the record of their soul’s 
reflex influence upon their faces, it pro- 
duces serenity and saintliness in some 
cases—witness F. B. Meyer—and undue 
subjectivity, self-torture and unhappiness 
in others—witness —-——. ButI must 
mention no names, the point being that 
when natural endowment, temperament 
and early training and experience incline 
the individual to the ascetic, renunciatory 
type of religion here expressed, or, where 
it has been found a safe retreat after years 
of carnality, it does flower out into choice 
fruit. But lacking temperamental incli- 
nation thusward, or the sad experience of 
the world which makes its other-worldli- 
ness attractive and satisfying to some, 
many take up with it and find it a yoke 
that galls. I say this, not as a matter of 
theory, but judging its advocates by their 
faces, some of which are illumined, others 
clouded, some of which confirm their pro- 
testations of utter faith in God, others of 
which belie it. 

That any do belie their faith is not neces- 
sarily a condemnation of their faith per $e, 
but it is a condemnation of their faith in 
its unsuitableness for them, whic» is but 
another way of saying what 
I think Mr. Moody would 
accept, but which not a few 
of his lieutenants would 
deny — judging them by 
their treatment of Henry 
Drummond and George 
Adam Smith in particular, 
and Broad and High 
Churchmen in general — 
namely, that not all men 
can be mystics and pietists 
like Meyer, or literalists in 
interpretation, individual- 
ists in communion with 
God and scorners of the 
philosophy of religion and 
the science of Scriptural 
origins and language, as are 
most of those who shape thought at North- 
field. 

If stich dissenters come to Northfield, 
fall under the spell of its natural beauty, 
admire its commanding personality and 
the achievement of his mind and heart, 
and join heartily in the religious life of 
the conference without accepting the 
dominant theories of life, of God, of hu- 
man nature and destiny and of the Bible 
which are voiced from its platform, it is 
not through perverseness or hardness of 
heart, but because they cannot, either 
temperament or experience or study or 
all together having convinced them that, 
while objectively considered their God 
and the God they hear described at North- 
field is the same God, subjectively consid- 
ered they are worlds apart. 

Of the men prominent at the conference 
this year the commanding figure is Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan of London, the 
young Congregational preacher who first 
visited Northfield in 1898. He is tall and 
gaunt in figure, frailin physique, homely 
but interesting in face and impassioned 
and overwhelming in utterance. The se- 
cret of his power lies not so much in 
beauty of language, orderliness of thought, 
or wealth of illustration drawn from na- 
ture and literature—though these are ap- 
parent—as in his knowledge of the sub- 
tleties of the human heart, and his mas- 
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terly exposition of God’s method of over. 
coming human ignorance and perverseness 
as revealedin the Bible. For so young a 
man he is very rich in the highest wisdo n, 
and of his gifts as a preacher the world 
will hear more if he is spared to live long, 
But I fear he is burning his candle at both 
ends. 

F. B. Meyer preaches quite as much by 
his saintly face, his beatific smile, his 
gentleness of demeanor, his simplicity of 
dress, his visible other-worldliness as he 
does by his words. In preaching his 
method is realistic in the extreme. If he 
describes abasement he crouches. If he 
describes the ascension he springs aloft. 
Often his thought is so mystical that, 
simple and lucid as his speech is, the 
point is obscure until he uses an analogy, 
a figure of speech, an illustration, and 
then the clouds lift, for he is a master of 
illustration and a rare interpreter of the 
symbolism of nature. In dealing with 
the practical issues of life Mr. Meyer is 
wise, as all will testify who heard him 
answer questions on Round Top last 
week—questions propounded by clergy- 
men and arising out of their daily strug- 
gle with the problems of the ministry. 
Yet even here it was apparent that he 
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had no heart for much save exposition of 
the gospel of the higher life. 

Mr. Moody is still autocrat, but it is 
autocracy tempered by charity. Nothing 
‘rattles’ him or upsets his reign of com- 
mon sense. He often asks men to do 
that which they shrink from innately, 
being men of finer grain or less courage, 
but they obey and usually come to see 
that he knows what would satisfy the 
popular need better than they. To hear 
him explain the financing of the building 
of the auditorium, or to hear him deny 
that he toadies to the wealthy—as I did last 
week—is to get glimpses of the shrewd- 
ness of the man and his democratic in- 
stincts, which are very “human,” and it 
was as ‘‘a human,” be it remembered, 
that Drummond said he was the greatest 
man he had ever seen. The accompany- 
ing picture represents him seated in his 
wagon about to alight and straighten out 
a tangle of administration which has oc- 
curred in some department of the great 
administrative machine of which he is 
voth brain and heart. 

The presence of so many Presbyterian 
ministers at the conference this year, 
especially the large delegation from the 
presbytery of New York, is one of the 
most interesting features, and has caused 
some wayward imaginations to run riot 
as toits meaning. As I understand the 
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situation, the graduates from Princeton 
and Union who are present have not 
come to the conference as cripples to a 
hospital, having fallen among thieves in 
the metropolis and been declared incur- 
able by their own Presbyterian family 
surgeons in theology. Not at all. They 
are simply fraternizing, learning to love 
each other after the asperities of the 
Briggs controversy and are discovering 
that, though they disagree among them- 
selves as to theology and that though 
they disagree in many ways from Mr. 
Moody, yet they all have the same love 
for God, for his church, for truth in the 
abstract and for men in the concrete. 
Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Moody 
and the generosity of William E. Dodge, 
they are enjoying a ‘“‘retreat” at North- 
field. But that they have come to con- 
fess their sins to any one save their God, 
or to acknowledge that Northfield has 
wiser or more spiritual teachers of Bib- 
lical truth than have the Presbyterian 
theological seminaries, I question. That 
many of them will go home more pious, 
more zealous, more assured of the tri- 
umph of the gospel [ doubt not. But it 
will come through self.examination, close 
intercourse with fellow-presbyters and 
the exhilaration that comes from contact 
with nature at her best and men and 
women in their most fervid states. 





Dr. Lamson’s Death and Funeral 


The suddenness of Dr. Lamson’s death was 
not exaggerated by the first reports. He went 
to St. Johnsbury, July 18, with his family to 
spend his vacation in scenes dear tohim. He 
had preached twice at the North Church, and 
on the Sunday before he died exhibited his 
customary vigor in the pulpit. 

On Tuesday morning he and his wife and 
youngest son were returning from a bicycle 
ride when he was seized with a severe pain, 
which necessitated the calling of a carriage, 
and he died of neuralgia of the heart only a 
few moments after being carried to the house. 

The funeral services were of a threefold 
nature, but in every case marked by great 
simplicity and attended by large companies of 
sincere mourners. At St. Johnsbury they 
were held at the North Church early Thurs- 
day morning, being conducted by Dr. Judson 
Smith. The body was then taken to Hartford 
and there a service was held in the late after- 
noon, the large auditorium being filled with 
an assembly that represented to an unusual 
degree the best life of Hartford. Here Prof. 
Williston Walker had charge of the services 
and offered the prayer, while Dr. Judson 
Smith read the Scriptures. The final service 
was on Saturday morning at North Hadley, 
Mass., his childhood’s home, delegations from 
St. Johnsbury and Hartford being present, in 
addition to official representatives of Am- 
herst College. Bishop F. D. Huntington of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., a life-long friend of Dr. Lamson’s, 
read the Episcopal burial service and Rev. 
J. W. Lane of North Hadley read some of the 
Scriptures which Dr. Lamson had used at a 
funeral at St. Johnsbury on Monday. Prayer 
was offered by Professor Jacobus of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. ‘The body is to ‘be 
cremated at Forest Hills Cemetery, in Boston, 
in accordance with Dr. Lamson’s own pref- 
erence, 

Dr. Lamson left a wife and a family of 
five children, who inherit their parents’ liter- 
ary and musical tastes. Four are sons and 
one a daughter—a recent graduate of Smith. 
Dr. Lamson’s aged mother is still living at 
North Hadley. 





Do you think that any one can move the 
heart but He that made it ?—Lyly. 
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Guests of the Coming Interna- 
tional Council 


Rev. Henry Arnold Thomas of Bristol 
was born in that city fifty-one years ago. 
His father was for many years pastor of 
Highbury Chapel, Bristol, and soon after 
his death in,1875 the son was called to 
take his father’s place. He has filled it 
with increasing acceptance for more than 
twenty-three years. Mr. Thomas is a 
graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and also received in 1870 the degree of 
Master of Arts from London University. 
Previous to his present charge he was for 
two years pastor of the Congregational 
church at Ealing. He has been invited to 
a pastorate in Cambridge and to a profes- 
sor’s chair at Oxford, but the strong at- 
tachment of his people has held him to 





the church with which he has been asso- 
ciated nearly all his life. He has been 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Waler, and is prominent in 
the work of the Free Churches through- 
out Great Britain. Mr. Thomas is quiet 
and deliberate in his public addresses, win- 
ning and holding attention by the weight 
and earnestness of his words. His per- 
sonality is peculiarly attractive, and his 
brethren in the ministry are deeply at- 
tached to him, while in the city where he 
has labored so long few men have larger 
influence, and he is welcomed as a preacher 
far and wide. He has been foremost in 
missionary work, and gives much of his 
time to missionary labors beyond the 
bounds of his parish. His topic at the 
council will be Duty of the Stronger to 
the Weaker Churches. 


In and Around New York © 


Y. M. C. A. Activities in the New Possessions 
Just as soon as Secretary Root and General 
Otis complete their task around Manila the 
Y. M. C. A. will purchase permanent head- 
quarters there. Some Government real estate 
is for rent there.at fifty cents per front foot 
per month, and the international committee 
finds that it will cost $9,000 to erect a wooden 
structure three stories in hight and thirty 
feet by sixty in depth. Mr. Rogers, the new 
Presbyterian missionary there, writes to his 
board that staple articles of food are about 
twice as high in Manila as in Hong Kong, 
while articles of native production, such as 
fruits and vegetables, are not to be had at 
any price. The high price for staples is due 
to the fact that Americans have paid such 
liberal prices that others now have to pay 
them. Mr. Rogers gives a list of the high 
prices, and they are about the same as pre- 
vail in New York, so Hong Kong must be 
extremely favored. Y. M. C. Associations 
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have been formed in the Thirteenth Minne- 
sota, Third and Twenty-third Artillery, First 
Nebraska, First Colorado, Fifty-first Iowa, 
Second Oregon, Tenth Pennsylvania, First 
California, First South Dakota, Eighteenth 
Regular Infantry, the Wyoming Battalion, 
and there is a general organization known as 
the Malate Association. These have from 
twenty to forty members each. In Havana 
the Y. M. C. A. is maintaining four places— 
onea permanent one and the other three tents. 
For the permanent place it pays $100 a month, 
while it secures in San Juan, Porto Rico, a 
better place for $30a month. In San Juana 
Sunday school has been organized for native 
children. 


Size of Church Debte 

Spurred on by the Twentieth Century Fund 
movement, the Methodists are considering a 
united effort to raise $1,000,000 with which to 
pay off the mortgage indebtedness resting 
upon every Methodist place of worship in the 
greater city. It is likely that Brooklyn Meth- 
odists will work together, and Manhattan and 
the Bronx together. In the general carrying 
out of the scheme each interest is laboring for 
itself, but here the plan of a general fund is 
favored, and a jubilee at the end of it, when 
all the mortgages will be burned—that is, if 
the project succeeds. Indebtedness of Metho- 
dist churches compared with the debts of 
churches of other religious bodies show these 
interesting figures: Manhattan and the Bronx 
percentage of indebtedness to valuation: 
Roman Catholic 23, Lutheran 17:50, Congrega- 
tional 12, Methodist 11 50, Baptist 10.50, Prot- 
estant Episcopal 3 and Presbyterian 2.50; in 
Brooklyn: Methodist 16, Lutheran 15.50, Ro- 
man Catholic 15, Baptist 14.50, Protestant, 
Episcopal 9, Congregational 7.25, and Presby- 
terian 6.50. Some time ago there was one 
Methodist church with a debt upon it of $100,- 
000, but it has now been paid off, and the high- 
est now resting on any single Methodist place 
of worship is Calvary, Harlem, with $70,000. 
The Protestant church in all New York havy- 
ing the largest mortgage indebtedness upon it 
is Holy Trinity, Harlem, the debt on which is 
$157,000, and the Romap Catholic place of 
worship with the largest debt is St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Fifth Avenue, the debt of which 
is $345,000. But Holy Trinity property is 
worth $500,000 and the Cathedral $4,500,000. 


In Pull Swing 

Summer assemblies of all sorts are unusu- 
ally well attended. Ocean Grove, the Penn- 
sylvania and the original Chautauqua, the 
Sing Sing camp meeting—everything is filled. 
Chautauqua, the one by the lake, has broken 
its highest record in attendance and in re- 
ceipts. In this city and in Philadelphia tent 
meetings are crowded. New York has six 
and Philadelphia seven tents of which this is 
true. In order that the Northfield preachers 
may be heard here when they come to preach 
on Sundays at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church a Saturday night meeting is held 
during August at the gospel tent at broadway 
and Fifty-sixth Street. Rev. Campbell Mor- 
gan spoke there to as many as could get 
within hearing of his voice. 


Dr. Hall Goes Abroad 

President Hall of Union Seminary left 
hurriedly last week for England on a trip 
bearing upon his appointment to the Haskell 
lectureship in India. The Union trustees 
have not acted formally upon the matter, but 
it is said there will be objection from them. 
The duties are not to be taken up for a yéar. 
The present occupant of the chair is Prinei- 
pal Fairbairn of Mansfield College, and the 
preceding occupant was President Barrows 
of Oberlin. The lectureship will require 
three months of travel in India. President 
Hall will return in time for the opening of 
Union Seminary. CAMP. 





An ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 
school wit.—German Proverb. 
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Personal Tributes to Rev. Dr. Charles M. Lamson 


Appreciative Words from Those Intimately Associated with Him 


As Teacher and Friend 

My acquaintance with Dr. Lamson be- 
gan in 1864, in Easthampton, Mass., when 
we became associates in the faculty of 
Williston Seminary, and it quickly ripened 
into a friendship which has continued un- 
broken to this day. He had just taken 
his first degree at Amherst College; I was 
a graduate of five years’ standing; both 
of us were natives of Hampshire County 
and graduates of Williston Seminary. 
There were thus many bonds of attraction 
between us, and we naturally fell very 
much into one another’s society. The 
following year, though Dr. Lamson was 
aninstructor in Amherst College, he often 
visited Easthampton and our intercourse 
was constant and delightful. During his 
pastorates in North Bridgewater and 
Worcester, while I was at Oberlin, we 
frequently met and exchanged letters. 
It has been one of the especial privileges 
of residence in Boston during the last 
fifteen years that the old-time intercourse 
has been renewed. No one could have 
welcomed Dr. Lamson to the presidency 
of the Board more heartily than myself; 
it was the adding of an official tie to the 
bonds of personal friendship already so 
well tried and strong. 

Dr. Lamson was a superior scholar, 
taking high rank in seminary and college. 
He had a keen relish for liberal studies 
and a rare aptitude in mastering their 
details and reaching their wider results. 
His scholarly tastes and activities were 
in constant exercise through all his pro- 
fessional life and gave a freshness and 
point to his publie utterances which were 
always noticeable and contributed much 
to their acknowledged power. In the 
long walks we had together thirty-five 
years ago we traversed the broad spaces 
of philosophy and the hights of theology, 
and the talk of poetry and history, of men 
and manners, was never finished and was 
always charming. Thelittle gossip which 
often presses in upon such intercourse 
was never encouraged by Dr. Lamson; 
his mind seemed occupied with other and 
larger things. 

Dr. Lamson was an able and successful 
teacher, popular with his classes and ad- 
mired by his associates. He knew how 
to kindle and maintain enthusiasm; the 
Brightest pupils doubtless enjoyed him 
most, but the slower boys also felt the 
impulse of his spirit and were inspired to 
do their beat. Had he devoted his life to 
this profession, he would certainly have 
taken rank among the great teachers of 
this generation. Not the least effective 
part of his work as a preacher were those 
popular discourses especially directed to 
the young, in which the elements of in- 
struction and intellectual inspiration were 
prominent and powerful. 

To us who knew Dr. Lamson in those 
earlier years and were associated with 
him at Williston and Amherst, the noble 
career he has run, rising steadily to larger 
power and higher position till he became 
a leading pastor in one of our great cities, 
an influential trustee of Amherst College, 
a welcome speaker from the most com- 
manding platforms and the president of 


the American Board—all this has seemed 
only what might have been expected; 
simply that of which we*saw the sure 
and ample promise in the min with whom 
we walked and wrought. And death has 
suddenly ended all this service and taken 
from earth and from our hearts this be- 
loved friend, this honored man. And the 
world seems strangely empty and poor. 

In vain [ stretch my bands to clasp his hands; 


I cannot find them. Nothing now is left 
But a majestic memory. 


JUDSON SMITH. 


As an Educator and Harmonizer 

Dr. Lamson was in two ways eminently 
an educator. First, in official relation to 
several institutions. His three years as 
a teacher at Williston Seminary and Am- 
herst College made him interested in edu- 
cational work and sympathetic with 
teachers and students. Not long after 
entering on his Worcester pastorate he 
was elected a member of the School 
Board of that city, and was twice, cer- 
tainly, re-elected, serving at least six 
years. As one of the board and as a 
member of the committee on the high 
school and on teachers he rendered valu- 
able service. For a part of this time he 
was, I think, a trustee also of Leicester 
Academy. During eight of his nine years 
at St. Johnsbury he was trustee of the 
academy there, and from 1888 till his 
death a trustee of Amherst College. In 
all these relations he was a keen and 
intelligent observer, a patient, modest 
auditor of the plans of others, painstak- 
ing, thorough and unsparing of time and 
labor in the performance of every duty 
assigned to him, and in his conclusions so 
broad and just that his counsels were 
always of great weight. 

Secondly, all this side of his work had a 
very marked influence upon his ministry. 
It was at one time said that nearly half 
of the public school teachers of Worcester 
were members of his congregation. All 
through that pastorate and even later he 
was the educator in the pulpit, and his 
preacning emphasized character building 
—the development of righteous, God-fear- 
ing, symmetrical, lovable menand women. 
The latter part of his St. Johnsbury and 
Hartford pastorates was tinged with more 
of evangelistic fervor, and more frequently 
his hearers felt the power of an earnest 
appeal forimmediate repentance. It was 
the inevitable result of spiritual growth. 

But Dr. Lamson was pre-eminent as a 
harmonizer. Singularly independentin his 
thinking, individual and original in forms 
of expression, a follower neither of other 
men nor of any school in his theologi- 
cal opinions, he yet was soirenic in spirit, 
so tactful in manner and so apt in utter- 
ance that he won men’s hearts and so 
carried their heads. If heled,it was with 
so much benignity that every one deemed 
it a privilege to follow. If he sang with 
others, no nete of his was dissonant. 
This incident, which may be mentioned 
since most of the chief actors have de- 
ceased, illustrates. A vacant church, 
which had known considerable dissension 
and which was about equally divided into 


conservative and liberal parties, chose a 
committee of six, three of each side, to 
recommend a pastor. Quite without his 
knowledge at the time the three liberals 
heard him one Sunday, the three conserv. 
atives the second Sunday, but all the 
spies carried back the same report; the 
call extended to him was unanimous. 
With the ministry that followed there 
was never a peep of discontent, and there 
was but one voice of lament when other 
church foragers came and stole him away. 
HoMER T. FULuer. 


As Pastor in Hartford 


By the death of Dr. Lamson the First 
Church of Christ in Hartford loses one 
of the most deservedly honored and be 
loved of its long line of pastors. Coming 
to Hartford six years ago after pasto: 
ates of more than usual usefulness at 
Brockton, Worcester and St. Johnsbury, 
in a remarkably brief time he won for 
himself the universal affection of the 
city which he made his new home. His 
friendly greeting, his kindly and wholly 
self-forgetful sympathy in theinterests of 
those to whom he could in any way min 
ister, whether of his parish or not, his 
readiness to undertake any labor within 
bis power, his irenic Christian spirit 
and the atmosphere of life, vigor and 
good will that he carried with him won 
friends at once, who loved him bette 
the more they knew him. He was an 
untiring worker, a pastor who neve1 
spared himself; and his church prospered 
in all things under his miuistry. 

The vesper services, under his able 
leadership, came to be as important an 
element in the church life as the morn 
ing service and were the means of at 
tracting many not previously reached by 
any churchly ministration. To his pul- 
pit he gave of his best always, whatever 
demands the larger interests of the de- 
nomination made upon him, and how 
heavy those outside labors were none but 
those who stood near him can appreciate. 
He was a man of remarkable poise of 
judgment, welcoming the new, yet not 
carried away by novelty, and with a clear 
appreciation of the use that could be 
made of such means as he had at his dis- 
posal for church work. 

In his relations to his predecessor, Dr. 
Walker, he was always most generous, 
kindly and fraternal. Never a commun- 
ion came but the invalid pastor emeritus 
was most tenderly remembered at the 
Lord’s table, rarely a Sunday passed 
without some lifting up of his needs in 
fitly chosen and generous words before 
the throne of grace. And these public 
remembrances were but characteristic 
of Dr. Lamson’s constant attitude of 
mind. 

One of the last as well as one of the 
most distinct of the pictures of Dr. Lam- 
son that rises before my mental vision 
is of the younger pastor running down 
the railway track that he might not miss 
saying good-by—a lounger good-by than 
he realized—to the pastor emeritus. In 
the shock of its sorrow the First Church 
hardly comprehends its loss, but it knows 
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that he was a large-souled, generous, 
kindly, able, consecrated Christian man 
that God took to himself when he took 
Dr. Lamson from its pastorate. 
WILLISTON WALKER. 


As a Fellow-Traveler 


In the early summer of 1897 it was my 
good fortune to be one of a small party 
attending the Commencement at Fisk 
University. Dr. Lamson was a conspic- 
uous figure in the group which traveled 
together from New York to Nashville 
and return. It was a joy to see him 
throw off the cares and responsibilities 
of his parish for a week and enter, with 
the zest of a boy, into new scenes and 
experiences. He had never been satiated 
with travel, and the freedom and abandon 
of Southern life, of which he had seen 
little, the splendid work for the blacks 
which has its center at Fisk, the lovely 
drives around the city, the exposition, 
then in its full glory, and all the little 
unexpected happenings which furnished 
the spice of a vacation appealed to him. 

On our return four of us, including the 
doctor, stopped at Mammeth Cave and 
spent a part of a night exploring its won- 
derful labyrinths, I had never seen him 
in anything but his clerical black, and 
when he put it off and donned the coarse 
suit that is provided every visitor to the 
cave, and which makes a man resemble a 
convict, his tall, graceful form showed 
off to full advantage, but there was some- 
thing ludicrous in his aspect, as well as 
in that of the rest of us, and we all spent 
a few minutes in a hearty laugh at each 
other. Our guide proved to be an in- 
veterate joker, and as he reeled off his 
accustomed pleasantries from point to 
point, referring, for instance, to the mar- 
riage which once took place in the cave 
because the bride had once sworn that 
she would never marry any man on the 
tace of the eartb, Dr. Lamson’s laugh 
was as hearty as any that resounded 
through the cavernous depth. 

He had gone to Nashville to preach 
the baccalaureate sermon, and with oth- 
ers in the party was pressed into plat- 
form service upon numerous occasions 
until this came to be a little byword with 
us, ‘We have with us this afternoon,” 
etc. Whenever I have met him since 
his first greeting has been couched in this 
phrase. That was a sign of the way in 
which this great-souled man linked the 
past with the present, and made pleas. 
ures not merely a transient satisfaction 
but a source of permanent joy. Whether 
at work or at play, at home or abroad, 
whether watching the antics of darkies 
in a Southern city or, as when I last saw 
him, pointing out the graves of the dis- 
tinguished dead in the Hartford ceme- 
tery back of his church, he was the same 
calm, happy, sunshiny dignified soul. 

H.-A. B, 


As a Councilor in Home Missions 


The executive committee of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society has 
suffered a great loss in the death of Dr. 
Lamson, one of its most valued members. 
To see his princely form and benignant 
face as he entered the room was always a 
joy. He brought with him a devotion, an 
unfailing courtesy, a ripe experience and 
a large-minded sagacity which made him 
an invaluable counselor. He was becom- 
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ing increasingly familiar with the prob- 
lems of our work in city and country, and 
felt a keen, personal interest in the work- 
ers in the remotest and neediest fields. 
A true Christian Greatheart, his sympa- 
thies took in all our missionaries, at home 
and abroad, with equal affection, and with 
true, knightly courage and enthusiasm he 
was eager to do his utmost for their pro- 
tection and help. 

He was a man of broad views. ‘The 
field is the world,’’ was his motto, and he 
felt that home and foreign missions were 
but part of the same great work. He was 
alive to the urgent needs of our fields in 
Turkey and India, but he was equally 
zealous for the success of our Christian 
work in Colorado and Oregon. He felt 
strongly the truth of Professor Phelps’s 
words, “We must save America to save 
the world.” 

I think he was surprised when he first 
entered the committee (every new comer 
is) to find how many perplexing and diffi- 
cult questions are always coming up in 
the executive board for solution. Ques- 
tions of money and of men ; how to inform 
and arouse apathetic churches regarding 
the needs of the work; how to encourage 
discouraged churches, and keep the breath 
of life in dying churches in important 
centers; how to lift the burden of hard 
times from our brave, self-denying and 
sometimes well-nigh crushed missionaries 
in hundreds of remote fields; how to 
harmonize differences; whether it were 
better, when the springs of benevolence 
dry up, to risk another debt, or to plunge 
the knife ruthlessly into hundreds of 
churches, feeble now but of great promise 
for the future—these and other questions 
he faced with his comrades about that 
council table. But the questions never 
dismayed him. Tohis Christian optimism 
the problems were difficult, but not in- 
soluble. And his cool judgment and rare 
wisdom were of great service in finding 
an answer to these questions. He has 
great faith in the success of our missionary 
work. He was sure the churches would 
rise to the work with increasing eagerness 
and energy when they knew more about 
it. He believed that God was back of it 
and it could not fail to triumph. 

We cannot forget the tenderness of his 
prayers, the warmth of his brotherly 
spirit, nor the nobility of his splendid 
manhood. The remembrance of him will 
be an abiding inspiration. 

CHARLES H. RICHARDS. 


Why We Loved Him 


For years I had been intimate with Dr. 
Lamson, and there were few ministers 
that I loved asI did him. Why? First, 
he was extremely modest, never pushing 
himself forward, but ready to esteem 
others better than himself. Second, we 
loved him because of his absolute sincer- 
ity. When he said, “I am glad to get 
hold of your hand,” you knew it came 
from an honest soul. Third, we were 
drawn to him by his sunny disposition; 
the smile upon his face was a benediction. 
A play of humor in what he said drew all 
men to him. Fourth, we loved him be- 
cause of the largeness of his soul. He 
showed this trait in the breadth of his 
interest in all our national and denomi- 
national interests. Some men unfortu- 
nately are born narrow, and they build 
themselves in the same restricted way. 
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You speak of the broader things of the 
kingdom, and you are conscious that 
there is no answering chord in their 
souls. You see them rarely at the pub- 
lic gatherings of the denomination. 

But Dr. Lamson was built on a broader 
basis. He was greatly interested in mu- 
nicipal reform and did not hesitate to 
speak publicly and plainly of the Chris- 
tian’s duty. He was interested in every 
phase of our missionary work. There 
was no difficulty to him in serving faith- 
fully both as president of the American 
Board and as one of the executive com- 
mittee of the Home Missionary Society. 
In the new movement to federate our 
missionary work there was scarcely one 
in the country more interested than he. 
We spent an evening in Hartford talking 
it over more than a year ago, he giving it 
hie hearty indorsement. As we traveled 
across the continent last summer to the 
National Council he said: ‘‘I propose to 
make a report simply to lay a foundation 
for you to build upon in your paper,” and 
most grandly did he do it. 

One of my predious legacies is a recent 
letter showing his continued interest, 
and his last word upon it was at the re- 
cent meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society when, in front of his own pul- 
pit, he said, in substance: “We are go- 
ing to stand by in this new effort; we 
cannot do everything at once, but we 
will move on as rapidly as possible to 
better things.”” Little did we dream that 
this was to be his final word on this till 
we meet above. 

We have come to‘a time in our denom- 
inational life when strife among our- 
selves seems to have passed. There is a 
growing belief that our missionary work 
should have our chief thought.. May 
God raise up new men like Dr. Lamson, 
who will bind us closer together and lead 
us in the century so soon to open to larger 
sacrifice and nobler service in his name. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN. 


From the Vice-President of the 
Board 


Editors of The Congregationalist kindly 
asked me to write a few simple words of 
appreciation in regard to our beloved 
friend, Dr. Lamson. The sense of per- 
sonal bereavement is so keen and the 
great loss that has come so unexpectedly 
to the church, to the cause of missions 
and to the world so overwhelms me that 
I hardly feel able to compose my thoughts, 
even to write a few simple words. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Lamson be- 
gan when I met him as a trustee of Am- 
herst College, nearly ten yearsago. His 
most attractive personality won my heart, 
as it always won all hearts. SoonI found 
that his character was such as to com- 
mand entire confidence, affection and re- 
spect. He was absolutely sincere and 
free from all self.seeking. He had a very 
broad outlook, a sound judgment and an 
entire consecration and devotion to all 
that was noblest and best. I at once be- 
gan to love him and as I have known him 
better my affection for him has steadily 
increased. 

When Dr. Lamson was unanimously 
nominated by the large committee to be 
president of the American Board and was 
unanimously elected to that great office, 
I felt that he was the ideal man for the 
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position and a noble successor of the be- 
loved Dr. Storrs and the venerated Presi- 
dent Hopkins. It was my privilege to 
accompany Dr. Lamson on the mission- 
ary tour to the middle West in January, 
1898, and I look back to those days as one 
of the greatest blessings of my life. As I 
got close to his great heart I realized 
more and more how true and noble a 
Christian man he was and how conse- 
crated he was to the work of the world’s 
evangelization. Noone who heard his ad- 
dresses on that tour can ever forget them. 

When he went to the Chicago Seminary 
on Monday morning he expected to meet 
only the students and faculty, but he 
found the large room crowded with the 
ministers of Chicago and vicinity. The 
great opportunity to him was an inspira- 
tion and he spoke with a power and ear- 
nestness which produced on all present a 
great effect. 

When he was to address the well-known 
“Thursday afternoon gathering at Ober- 
lin,’ he had prepared a written discourse, 
as he regarded the occasion as of the ut- 
most importance, but enthusiasm grew as 
he pondered on the subject, and, discard- 
ing his manuscript and looking on the 
upturned faces of the 1,200 young women 
and men who were listening to his words, 
he held them for the full hour in rapt at- 
tention, and I feel sure he left on them 
and on all of us an impression never to 
be effaced. 

When Dr. Lamson came to preside at 
the arinual meeting of the Board at Grand 
Rapids last October, there might have 
been some anxiety on the part of those 
who did not know him well as to the 
way he would meet the demands of the 
occasion, but it was the unanimous testi- 
mony of all present that he more than 
met every requirement, and that he was 
a most worthy successor of the great men 
who had filled the office of president of 
the American Board, during all its long 
history. All the friends of missions 
looked forward to a long series of years 
when he should preside at the meetings 
of the Board, and the thought of his early 
removal had never occurred to any. 

We are stunned by the suddenness of 
the blow and the greatness of the loss. 
As I have thought of him during these 
sad days one verse has steadily come to 
my thoughts, “‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” He wasa 
pure soul, he sees God and is now serving 
him in the life eternal and immortal, the 
higher and the holier service for which 
his earthly service was the preparation. 

If Dr. Lamson could speak to us now 
he would say to us all, “‘ Be faithful!” 
The friends of the American Board will 
best show their love for him by renewed 
consecration to the great work of bring- 
ing the world to know the Christ. 

D. WILLIS JAMES. 


Prayers to the saints are no longer confined 
to the Roman Catholic Church. We know of 
three men who pray habitually to Henry 
Drummond. Dr. Joseph Parker recently said 
in the City Temple that he prayed to his de- 
parted wife every day. ‘I never come to this 
place,” he said, ‘‘ without asking her to come 
with me. And she does come.” He added, 
speaking of one whose wife had recently 
died: ‘I encouraged my friend to pray to his 
wife, and te pray to God to ask her to come 
to his help. She will be more to him than 
twelve legions of unknown angels.” 
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From the Interior 


The Passing of the Tabernacle 

There is no church building in Chicago, if 
in the entire Northwest, around which there 
gather more precious memories than about 
the Tabernacle, at the corner of Grand Ave- 
nue and Morgan Street. Erected more than 
thirty years ago by the First Church for its 
mission, it was soon turned over to the church 
which grew out of this mission and which for 
many years had a vigorous life. Here Drs. 
J. W. Healey, E. F. Williams, Alexander 
Youker, F. E. Emrich, Alexander Monroe, 
B. F. Boller served in the pastorate. Few 
communions passed without accessions to the 
church on confession of faith. Men like 
D. W. Whittle and F. S. Hanson were super- 
intendents in the Sunday school. Many of 
the most gifted and most earnest members of 
the First Church were teachers in the school. 
More persons have entered the ministry from 
this church than from any other in the city. 
The last few years thechurch has lost ground. 
The character of the population has changed. 
The old building has fulfilled its mission. A 
committee of architects has declared it unsafe 
for permanent occupation. At the request 
of Prof. Graham Taylor the building and the 
site it occupies have been tarned over to the 
Chicago Commons, whose trustees will erect 
such buildings as, in their jadgment, will 
best meet the needs of the people. Professor 
Taylor has already secured subscriptions 
which warrant him in letting the contract for 
the Morgan Street front or the building espe- 
cially designed for church purposes. Thurs- 
day evening there was a farewell sociable in 
the old edifice, at which many of the former 
members were present. It is expected that 
the new house will be ready for occupancy 
by the first of the year. Professor Taylor is 
proceeding upon the principle of paying as 
you go and therefore is making himself re- 
sponsible for no larger bills than the resources 
in hand warrant. To carry out his plan he 
will need a good deal more money than he 
has yet obtained. He is giving himself to the 
work in this field with an energy and an en- 
thusiasm which promise success. Until the 
work of the church is provided for, no efforts 
will be made to secure funds for the build- 
ings which are to be used forthe Commons. In 
this new departure the Commons assumes all 
the financial responsibility but pledges itself 
to see that a Congregational church is given 
a place to worship on the ground, which, by 
the unanimous vote of the directors of the 
City Missionary Society it now controls. 


A Serious Loss for Beloit 

The selection by the trustees of Wooster 
University, Ohio, of Prof. L. E. Holden of 
Beloit for president removes from the faculty 
of Beloit one of its most efficient members. 
His chair has been that of oratory, but his 
time has been chiefly spent in obtaining funds. 
The prosperity of the last few years renders an 
immediate increase in endowment imperative. 
The coming Freshman Class will be the largest 
in the history of the college. No man con- 
nected with the faculty has labored more 
enthusiastically or wisely for Beloit than 
Professor Holden. He carries with him the 
affection and esteem of his associates, and 
their belief that he will win success in his 
new field. At the same time they regret that 
he could not have seen his way clear to re- 
main with them. 


Two Men Who Are Deeply Mourned 

The death of Dr. C. M. Lamson, president 
of the American Board, has caused deep sor- 
row among the constituents of the Board in 
the Interior. His personal qualities, his pub- 
lic addresses, his evident interest in the cause 
he represented, his ability, gave him a strong 
hold upon those with whom he came in con- 
tact. 1t will be difficult to find another man 
so acceptable to the widely spread constitu- 
ency of the Board. 

Few men have ever made a more favorable 


impression upon those who heard his lectures 
on the New Testament at the university or 
met him in private intercourse than the late 
Prof. A. B. Bruce of Glasgow. He had the 
rare gift of securing the confidence of an audi- 
ence at the outset and retaining it to the end. 
Somewhat more liberal in his exegesis than 
many who heard him thought necessary, it 
was yet clear that his faith in the deity of 
Jesus Christ was unshaken and in the author- 
ity of the records concerning his earthly life. 
One may doubt if even in Glasgow there is 
more genuine sorrow for the death of the 
noble professor than many feel here in Chi- 
cago. 


Home Coming 

It is too early for the return of most of the 
pastors of our churches. But some who do 
not have two months’ vacation, and who went 
away the first week in July, are already back 
in the harness, among them Rev. H. T. Sell of 
the Covenant Church. He spent a portion of 
his vacation on Madeleine Island, Lake Su- 
perior, in the Old Mission House, and had for 
his companions Professors Burr, Wright and 
Densmore of Beloit and many people from 
Ashland, Wis. The air there, he says, is pure 
and the scenery charming. Accommodations 
are good, the food excellent. But for the dis- 
tanee from Chicago Mr. Sell thinks the island 
would speedily become an attractive summer 
resort. It is a superb place for rest, or for the 
forming of summer classes for the study of 
natural science. 


An Ecclesiastical Ban 

Protestants in this region are feeling con- 
siderable interest in the outcome of the decree 
of excommunication which Bishop Jansen of 
Belleville, Ill., has pronounced against St. 
Patrick’s Parish, East St. Louis, for its re- 
fusal to receive the priest he has appointed. 
No objection was made to the man other than 
his nationality. He was a German. The 
parish is almost entirely Irish. Naturally an 
Irishman was desired. For some reason the 
bishop declined to consider the wishes of the 
parish. The people rose in rebellion and are 
therefore under the ban. From the independ- 
ence displayed and the sentiments which 
found expression at a mass meeting of the 
parishioners it would seem as if the Ameri- 
can spirit is sometimes finding it hard to sub- 
mit to arbitrary authority even in church 
matters. Property interests are involved. 
Unless a speedy settlement is effected, law- 
suits will follow. It is claimed in the parish 
that the apostolic delegate is on the side of 
the people and will overrule the bishop. Ro- 
manism in America is not as submissive as 
Romanism in Italy or Austria. 


Faith Healers in Trouble 

Mrs. Annetta Flanders has recently died in 
the hospital of blood poisoning, caused, medi- 
cal authority declares, by neglect and mal- 
practice. Those who are said to be responsi- 
ble for the death of the woman are faith heal- 
ers and members of Dr. Dowie’s church. They 
prayed with the woman, but as she steadily 
grew worse she was taken to the hospital. 
The charge against them is that they have vio- 
lated the law which permits no one to practice 
medicine without a license, and that in their 
ignorance they let a woman die who, with ordi- 
nary care, might have lived. The grand jury 
has found a true bill against them. The inter- 
est attaching to the case is in the fact that it 
concerns the methods pursued by. Dr. Dowie 
in his immense faith establishment. If these 
persons are condemned, he and scores of others. 
can hardly escape the same fate. One of the 
wonders of the day is the hold which Dr. 
Dowie has upon the public. His congregation 
is one of the largest in the city, and among his 
followers are some of the most intelligent peo- 
ple of the city. The principle which he empha- 
sizes is unquestioning faith in God. 

Chicago, Aug. 12. FRANKLIN. 
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THE HOME 


Horizons 


My heart gives thanks for yonder hill, 
That makes this valley safe and still, 
That shuts from sight my onward way 
And sets a limit to my day; 

That keeps my thoughts, so tired and weak, 
From seeking what they should not seek. 
On that fair bound across the west 

My eyes find pasturage and rest, 

And of its dewey stillness drink, 

As do the stars upon its brink ; 

It shields me from the days to come, 

And makes the present hour my home. 








Deeper will be my rest tonight 

For this near calmness of the hight; 
Its steadfast boundary will keep 

My harbored spirit while I sleep. 
Yet somewhere on its wooded sides 
Tomorrow’s onward pathway hides, 
And I shall wake at early morn, 

To finda world beyond, new born. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou dost lay 

These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see, 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiled grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

| thank thee for the hills, the night, 

For every barrier to my sight; 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise ; 

For every bound thou settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high ; 

For mysteries too great to know; 

For everything thou dost not show. 

Upon thy limits rests my heart; 

Its safe Horizon, Lord, thou art! 
—Louisa Bushnell. 





The best definition of a 
ee holiday we. have ever seen 
aaa is given by Henry Drum- 
mond in a letter alluding to a. trip he 
made to Norway in 1877. ‘‘ Norway did 
me a world of good,” he writes; “‘it was 
aclear month outof reading, out of think- 
ing, out of planning for the future, out of 
responsibility for others. Not a shred of 
these things followed me; I forgot them 
all, atid this I think is the true holiday 
—to be one’s simplest self, forget the 
past and ignore the future.’”’ To be one’s 
simplest self, that is, to drop burdensome 
and unnecessary conventionalities, to for- 
get fashion and cultivate comfort, to turn 
away from care and ambition and enter 
with a child’s zest into the pleasures of 
the day—this is possible for all of us. 
But the manner of spending a vacation 
must necessarily differ with the individ- 
ual, Each of us should know what con- 
stitutes rest and change for us and pur- 
sue it regardless of his neighbor’s con- 
ception. It is hard for a woman who is 
tired out with household duties to under- 
stand the need of active exercise felt by 
her sister who bends over a desk and is 
contined indoors all the rest of the year. 
The one should be allowed to find recre- 
ation in watching people come and go 
from a hotel piazza, or in reading a book 
in some quiet nook; the other must find 
health by joining in the sports of moun- 
tain or seaside, golf, tennis, rowing, 
tramping, bicycling. If there is a time 
in the whole year when it is right to think 
of self, itis this precious holiday season, 
upon the right use of which depends our 
welfare and usefulness and therefore the 
happiness of those who live and work 
with us, 
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The Dummy and Its Doings 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


Thus far the dictionary, in spite of facts 
soon to be stated, does not recognize the 
existence of an active dummy. The 
theater dummy appears before the foot- 
lights, but neither says nor does anything 
whatever. The mechanical dummy imi- 
tates a reality for some mechanical pur- 
pose—a wooden cheese, a sham drawer or 
package. By courtesy only it has also 
come to mean a model on which articles 
of dress may be exhibited. It is with this 
latter form that we have to do. These 
images have countenances cf wax start 
lingly near to life, and wearing the guile- 
less smile we are at last forced to believe 
covers a malignancy deep as that of 
Frankenstein. Absolutely unsuspected, 
this power long ago became a despotism 
governing womankind at large and now 
owns a literature of its own. 

Proof? It is before the eyes of all who 
read in our periodical literature. Begin- 
ning with a leading illustrated weekly for 
women, and including all fashion jour- 
nals of whatever order, with some more 
serious ones which providea “‘home”’ de- 
partment—for each and all, high-priced or 
low, brilliant or the reverse, the dummy 
is the arbiter and has the final word. 

How? Take one of our high-class 
women’s papers as first illustration: on 
the editorial page, which is a series of 
short essays designed for the general in- 


‘struction and uplifting of womankind at 


large, we have first an arraignment of the 
corset, then an appeal for a freer and 
more artistic style of dress and a demon- 
stration of what freer dress for women 
has already done in its increase of vigor 
and thus of happiness. Such articles 
have been made an essential portion of 
this pleasant periodical—the preached 
word it announces as part of its mission 
to deliver. Turn the page and in issue 
after issue count the illustrations and de- 
signs for garments of all orders, figures 
of all ages, showing waists which often 
two hands might span and which, even 
when of more generous lines, necessitate 
the corset and a corset lace drawn to a 
point that means finally the partial atro- 
phy of every organ of the body it molds. 
What has done it? The dummy in the 
background, silent but omnipotent, wear- 
ing a smile of conquest, which surely 
broadens intoa grin as his ally, the patent 
medicine man, points to the long proces- 
sion of victims stretching out appealing 
hands for bottles and pill boxes. 

Run threugh the long series of journals, 
from those of a high order down to those 
which hold not a name known to liter- 
ature, yet are treasured in thousands of 
homes all over the land. For all is the 
same sreneral handling—a record of out- 
door sports, tennis, golf, etc., a series of 
talks on hygiene, on food, papers from 
physicians on general health—but here, 
there, everywhere, the dummy still tri- 
umphant, the wasp the chosen emblem 
of the ideal waist. In a co-educational 
college of some 800 students out of the 
380 young women actual count showed 
that seven eighths knew the dummy as 
master. In a brilliantly successful wom- 
an’s club, numbering nearly 1,000 mem- 
bers, it has been part of my occupation to 
number those whose figures showed nat- 
ural lines. Thus far these figures have 
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not reached fifty. Even the bicycle calls 
for “‘trimness,”’ and the dummy has his 
way with what we hailed as emancipator 
and what, indeed, has proved so for a 
minority. 

At intervals sounds a call to revolt. 
For a time an actual movement in favor 
of freer and more esthetic dress is evi- 
dent, then languishes into innocuous des- 
uetude—sometimes overlaid at its birth 
by the uncouth or bewildering substitutes 
offered by the reformers. An art sense 
is growing and an ethical sense no less, 
yet in no year since dress first became a 
matter of consideration to humankind 
has there ever been wider use of feathers 
and thus wilder destruction of bird life; 
while, again, the very journals that write 
approvingly of the Audubon Society and 
its work give designs of hats with plumes 
enough for a funeral car. 

The dummy again, and he has cast such 
spell that only artists and the little fol- 
lowing of the faithful whose eyes are 
really open have any genuine sense of 
form or color or fine design. All Ameri- 
can women are well dressed in the sense 
of keeping close to a general model and 
wearing clothes with an ease and often 
style that astonishes the foreigner. But 
style is one thing and beauty another, 
and it is the dummy chiefly that settles 
the question for the world of women who 
keep the bargain counter going. 

The evil is rampant. Yes, but therein 
lies our hope since universal bejuggle- 
ment implies a reactionary awakening 
and enlightenment. With art at last al- 
lowed entrance into our public schools 
the children are presently to know all 
that their mothers lacked or failed to 
comprehend. The dummy holds its 
place, but the ground beneath it is un- 
dermining day by day. Its fallis certain. 
We of the elder generation may even live 
to see it or, if that be denied, know at 
least that the day of contradictions nears 
its ending, that scales will slowly fall 
from the long-sealed eyes, truth that is 
beauty and beauty that is truth be known 
as the one guide, the one fact that gov- 
erns all human life. And in that day the 
inquiring New Zealander will search for 
the dummy and find it not and there will 
even arise a people who will prove that 
it never existed. 





A Bed-Time Story ~ 


In a fascinating book for children, 
Among the Forest People, by Clara Dil- 
lingham Pierson |E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Publishers], there is a story about a little 
bat who wouldn’t go to bed when his 
mother wanted him to; and the bat was 
so much like girls and boys in this re- 
spect that the story with its moral is sure 
to be appreciated both by juvenile readers 
and by parents. We wish we had space 
forthe whole tale instead of this quota- 
tion: 

“Come,” said Mamma Bat, flying 
toward her home in the cave, “it is time 
that you children went to bed. The east- 
ern sky is growing bright, and I can see 
the fleecy clouds blush rosy red as the 
sun looks at them.” . 

One of the little Bats hung back witha 
very cross look on his face, and twice his 
father had-to tell him to fly faster. He 
was thinking how he would like to see 
the forestin the daytime. .. . He thought 
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it was pretty mean to make poor little 
bats go off to bed the minute the stars be- 
gan to fade. He didn’t believe what his 
father and mother said, that he wouldn’t 
have a good time if he did stay up. He 
had coaxed and coaxed and teased and 
teased, but it hadn’t made a bit of differ- 
ence. Every morning he had to fold his 
wings and go to sleepin a dark crack in 
the rock of the cave, hanging, head down- 
ward, close to the rest of the family... . 

“It is your turn next,” said Mamma 
Bat to him, when the rest of the children 
had hung themselves up. 

“I’m not going to bed,” the little Bat 
answered. 

“Not going to bed!” said his father. 
** Are you crazy ?”’ 

‘‘No,” said the little Bat, ‘I’m not.” 

“*T don’t believe the child is well,’’ said 
Mamma Bat. ‘He never acted like this 
before. I’m afraid he has overeaten.”’ 
And she looked very anxious. 

“T am well, and I haven’t eaten too 
much,” said the little Bat. ‘I think you 
might let a fellow have some fun once in 
a while. I’ve never seen the sun in my 
life, and there are whole lots of-birds and 
animals in the forest that I’ve only heard 
about.” 

Papa and Mamma Bat looked at each 
other without speaking. 

“T won't go to bed!” said the little Bat. 

‘Very well,” said his father. ‘I shall 
not try to make you. Fly away at once 
and let us go to sleep.” 

After he had gone Mamma Bat said, 
“IT suppose you did right to let him go, 
but it seems too bad that children have to 
find out for themselves the trouble that 
comes from disobedience.” 

The little Bat flew away feeling very 
brave. He guessed he knew how to take 
care of himself, even in daylight. He felt 
sorry for his brothers who were in the 
cave, but he made up his mind that he 
would tell them all about it the next 
night. 

The eastern sky grew brighter and 
brighter. It hurt bis eyes to look at it, 
and he blinked and turned away. Then 
the song-birds awakened and began to 
sing. It was very interesting, but he 
thought they-sang too loudly. The forest 
at night is a quiet place, and he didn’t 
see the sense of shouting so, even if the 
sun were coming up. The night-birds 
never made such a fuss over the moon, 
and he guessed the moon was as good as 
the sun. 

Somebody went scampering over the 
grass, kicking up his heels as he ran. 
“That must be a Rabbit,” thought the 
little Bat. ‘‘The Screech Owl told me 
that Rabbits run in that way. I wish I 
could see him more plainly. I don’t 
know what is the matter with my eyes.” 

Just then a sunbeam came slanting 
through the forest and fell on his furry 
coat as heclung toabranch. ‘ Ow!” he 
cried. ‘‘Ow! How warm it is! I don’t 
like that. The moonbeams do not feel 
so. I must fly to a shady corner.” He 
started to fly. Just what was the matter 
he never knew. It may have been be- 
cause he couldn’t see well, it may have 
been because he was getting very tired, 
or it may have been because the strange- 
ness of it all was beginning to frighten 
bim; but at all events he went down, 
down, down, until he found himself pitch- 
ing and tumbling around in the grass. 
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A Crow had seen him fall, and cried 
loudly, ‘‘Come! Come! Come!” to his 
friends. The Rabbits, who were feeding 
near by, came scampering along, making 
great leaps in their haste to see what was 
the matter. The Goldfinches, the Rob. 
ins, the Orioles, the Woodpeckers and 
many other birds came fluttering up. 
Even a Blue Jay sat on a branch above 
the Bat and shrieked, “Jay! Jay! Jay!” 
to add to the excitement. And last of all 
the Ground Hog appeared, coming slowly 
and with dignity, as a person who can re- 
member bis grandfather should do. 

‘*What is the cause of all this commo- 
tion?” he asked. He might have said, 
“What is the matter?” and then they 
would have understood him at once, but 
he was too haughty for that... 

‘““We’ve found such a queer bird, sir,” 
said the biggest little Rabbit, without 
waiting to find out what a “commotion” 
was. ‘Just see him tumble around!” 

“Bird? That is no bird,” said a Wood- 
pecker. ‘Look at his ears and his nose. 
He hasn’t even a bill.” 

“Well, he flies,” said the biggest little 
Rabbit, ‘‘because I saw him, so he must 
be a bird.” 

“Humph!” said a Chipmunk. “So 
does my cousin, the Flying Squirrel, ina 
way, yet he is no more bird than I ath.” 

“And this fellow hasn’t a feather to 
his skin!” cried an Oriole. 

“T don’t say that my son is right,” 
said Papa Rabbit, “but this creature 
bas wings.” 
poke that made him flutter wildly for a 
minute. 

“Yes, but what kind of wings?’ asked 
the Golddnch. “A pair of skinny things 
that grow on to his legs and have hooks 
on both ends.” 

‘“‘He must be a very stupid fellow, at 
all events,” said the Ground Hog. ‘He 
doesn’t talk, or walk, or eat, or even fly 
well. He must come of a very common 
family. For my part, Iam not interested 
in persons of that kind.”” And he walked 
away with his nose in the air. 

Now theother forest people would have 
liked to watch the Bat longer, but after 
the Ground Hog had gone off in this 
way they thought it would show too 
much curiosity if they stayed. So one 
after another went away, and the little 
Bat was left alone. He fluttered around 
until he reached the branch where the 
Blue Jay had been, and there he hung 
himself up to wait until night. 

“© dear!” he said, ‘‘I wonder how 
long a day is. I am hot and blind and 
sleepy, and if any more of the forest peo- 
ple come and talk about me I don’t know 
what I shall do. They don’t think me 
good-looking because my wings grow to 


my legs. I only wish I could see what 
they look like. I believe they are just as 
homely.” 


And then, because he was a very tired 
little Bat, and cross, as people always are 
when they have done wrong, he began to 
blame somebody else for all his trouble. 
“If my father and mother had cared very 
much about me,” he said, ‘‘they would 
never have let me stay upall day. Guess 
if I were a big Bat and had little Bats of 
my own I'd take better care of them!”’ 
But that is always the way, and when, 
long afterward, he was a big Bat with 
little Bats of his own he was a much 
wiser person. 


Dies 
. 17 August 1899 


Closet and Altar 


Neither be ye sorry, for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength. 





The Christian Church is only success. 
ful when it is full of joy. It is your 
strength. If you want a conquering 
church, you want asinging church. The 
singing church is the triumphant church, 
—Bishop Matthew Simpson. 





What should make thee, therefore, hang 
down the head? Sharply are such Chris. 
tians to be reproved that, being in Christ, 
lead lives as if they were out of Christ, 
Dost not thou make the world think that 
that is false which Christ saith, “for my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light?” 
If Christ’s yoke is easy and his burden. jg 
light, why is it (saith the world) that the 
servants of Christ walk so disconsolately 
and complain of heavy burdens? ‘There. 
fore rejoice in the Lord always and be go 
cheerful that the world may see tht the 
service of Christ is a sweet service— 
Thomas Hooker. 





He that hath so many causes of joy is 
very much in love with sorrow and pee. 
vishness if he loses all these pleasures 
and chooses to sit down on his own little 
handful of thorns.—Jeremy Taylor. 





I know not what it is to doubt; 
My heart is ever gay; 

I run no risk for, come what will, 
Thou always hast thy way. 


And he gave the Bat a - 


I have no cares, O blessed will! 
For all my cares are thine. 

I live in triumph, Lord! for thou 
Hast made thy triumphs mine. 


And when it seems no chance or change 
From grief can set me free, 
Hope finds its strength in helplessness 
And gayly waits on thee. 
—Frederick William Faber. 





Is it for an heir of glory to be sad? 
Lift up your heads and rejoice in God 
your Saviour, and in the everlasting cove- 
nant. Throw away those comfortless 
hopes which you draW from yourselves, 
and behold in the infinite resources of the 
ever-blessed Trinity the origin and com- 
pletion of your salvation.—Edward Dorr 
Griffin. 





Let your souls delight in communion 
with God while ye are on earth, since ye 
look for your happiness in communion 
with him in heaven.—Thomas Boston. 





Our bearts are glad in thee, © God, 
for thou bast redeemed and blessed and 
kept us dap by day, and in thy presence 
there is peace and great deligbt. From 
the fountain of tbine unmerited and 
gracious favor we draw out ricbly and 
our bearts overflow in cheer. Life is 
jopful, for thou bast glorified even our 
days on earth. Sorrows are ligbt, for 
when we bring them to thee, thou give 
est strengtb. Bosses cannot overe 
whelm us, for we cannot lose tby love. 
Delays but bring us back to thee for 
new belps to patience and new oppore 
tunities of pilgrim work. Thou givest 
us asong andin the labors of tbe day, 
as in the watcbes of tbe nigbt, our 
bearts go out to thee in praise, Cones 
firm us in thy jop tbat we may belp tbe 
world by cheerful and obedient days. 
Througb Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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Where the Sun Lives 


The Sun lives down behind the wood, 
Behind the wood at night he goes ; 

All by myself I found it out— 
There’s no one else that knows! 


All by myself I watched and watched, 
When Nurse danced Baby on her knees ; 

I watched the Sun slip down and down, 
Laughing behind the trees. 


My Father says that when I’m big 
l’1] find the Sun’s house in the sky ; 

My Mother says the Sun lives up 
Higher than clouds is high! 


So, I’m the only one that knows . 
What place the Sun takes all the light; 
When he is tired he pops to bed 
Behind the wood at night! 
— Hamish Hendry. 





Waymarks 


“The Woman with the Hoe” is called to 
the attention of Edwin Markham in a Chicago 
paper describing the hard-working, tired-look- 
ing women who labor in the vegetable fields 
not far from that city. 

Mr. Herbert Patnam has given a Chicago 
woman a responsible position in the Congres- 
sional Library. Miss Martha L. Mason will 
have charge of classifying and cataloguing the 
thousands of musical compositions acquired 
by purchase, by gift or for copyright. Miss 
Mason has studied in Boston, Berlin and Paris. 

Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., is 
planning for a new athletic hall, 100 x 60 feet, 
which will afford a fine indoor campus for 
winter sports. Another improvement will be 
the use of the former annex for an experiment 
hall, where students shall have an opportunity 
to put in practice, under the charge of a com- 
peteot matron, their instruction in the science 
of home-making. 

The “play schools” of New York furnish 
the children with plenty of sport and amuse- 
ment, bat their underlying purpose is to instill 
into the young a love for practical work and 
to arouse the desire to make and construct, to 
become artisans instead of going into clerical 
pursuits. Tha *“‘play school,”’ so called this 
year for the first time, has grown out of the 
vacation schools of the last two or three sum- 
mers. This year will witness the working out 
of new theories and the study of certain soci- 
ological problems as revealed in the play and 
the unconscious work of the children. 

With the increasing number of self-support- 
ing women has come the demand for more 
comfortab'e homes than a crowded city lodging 
house affords. {n London, as well as in New 
York and Boston, this need is becoming more 
and more pressing. Across the water Mr. 
Gilbert Parker has made a study of the matter. 
At the International Council of Women he 
pleaded for these homeless women wage earn- 
ers of the educated class and pointed out that a 
private hotel with accommodations for 400 could 
be made to pay well. Already a considerable 
sum has been subscribed to this end, as a bugi- 
ness investment, not as a matter of charity. 

The School of Housekeeping, under the 
auspices of the Boston Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, is sending out a pro- 
spectus for its third season. This school 
stands for a recognition of the fact that house- 
keeping is a profession demanding scientific 
training. It offers a course of study designed 
to meet the needs of young college women 
and others who wish to fit themselves to man- 
age a household on the best economic and 
hygienic basis. There will be classes in house 
sauitation, chemistry of foods, household 
economics, principles of cooking, principles 
of housework, marketing and estimates of 
household expenditures, besides special lec- 
tures by experts in our educational institu- 
tions. The school also offers a course of 
training for wage-earners who intend to adopt 
housework as a trade. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


60. RIDDLE 


Of names he has surely no lack, 

By some he is always called ‘‘ Will,’”’ 
While others declare he is ‘‘ Jack,” 

And he’s known by another name still. 


His haunts are exceedingly low, 
Although he is bright all must own; 
And his greatest delight is to go 
Oa a torchlight procession, alone. 


Tis best at a distance to watch him; 
I hear he leads many astray; 

But Germans believe, if they catch him, 
Their fortune is made from that day. 


Perhaps some bold officer, braving 
His dangerous place of resort, 
Might “run in” this vagrant, “for having 
No visible means of support.” 
M. OC. 8. 


61. CONCEALMENT 
(Parts of a ship.) 


Thomas, twin child of Count Erbinn, a 
clever young sprite, wheeled up before Castle 
Ubilgecom ; passing into the yard armed with 
an air-pump, he prowled about stiller than a 
rat. Linen clothes decked his person, fit for 
the Prince of Wales. His way was blocked 
by his lady love’s parent, who sternly bowed. 
Tom lifting and holding in his hand his cap, 
standing as if dead, eyed the old man, who, 
speaking wailingly, said: ‘‘ Pshaw! servile 
young nimcompoop! What’s hatching in the 
wind? Lass, eh?” 

He then fed the young prig gingerbread, a 
rusk, eels on toast, etc. A cab in which was 
a truckling gang way from the dark edge of 
the thatched village, went by, while necks 
were craned, a bird sailed over the booming 
surf, but Tom stayed on. W..ds.D. 


(The best list of the ship's parts and belong- 
ings here concealed that is sent in within ten 
days will entitle its sen ier to a fine volume of 
poems; any special merit that may appear will 
decide the award in case of a tie.) 


62. ANAGRAM 


The automobile, near and far, 

Has taken on a smart boom, 
And now it seems that soon we are 
To find the grandest palace car 

No grander than a CART ROOM. 


63. LITERATIM 
(Example: Tea-owe-pea, top.) 

A large number; a measure of type; an ex- 
clamation ; another exclamation ; ever ; a meas- 
sure; a river; a tree; a number. Whole, a 
statement of events. ETHYL, 


64, CHARADE 


May honor guide TWO footsteps, friend, 
And to her path may they e’er trend; 
Shun evil ways and deeds unkind; 

Keep whole the heart and pure the mind. 


God doth watch o’er the good and pure; 
Through woe and ONE he’li love assure. 
Though eartbly treasures are not thine, 
Heaven outranks the richest mine. 


Though COMPLETE thou may never be, 

Pelf is not all, thou shouldst see. 

Though gold comes not to each who cries, 

Honest name may be each one’s prize. 
ARCANUS. 


ANSWERS 


65. Pick-wick. 

56. Around the farm in eighty minutes. The first 
and second boys will be together every two-thirds 
of an hour, the second and third every four-thirds 
of an hour; therefore, they will all be together at 
the end of an hour and twenty, minutes. The an- 
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swer in the second case is the same. The situation 
of the house is immaterial. 

57. Cork. 

58. 1. Dover, over. 2. Rome, roe. 3. Bern, ern. 
4. Quito, quit. 5. Augusta, august. 6. Helena, 
Helen. 7. The Hague, the ague. 8. Perth, pert. 

59. Fiow, low. 


M. E. W., Malden, Mass., conquered Nos. 51, 52, 
53; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 52, 53; 
H. P. P., Easthampton, Mass., 52. 

Though the water be dwep there are those who 
delight in an occasional plunge into the sea of 
mathematics, and the problem of Charles Jacobus 
has been received with muh interest, but with 
some variety in the solutions. We are unable to 
print solutions in full, but note these answers: 
Prof. E. 8. Hosmer, Bristol, Ct., finds the area of 
the largest circle to be 60 856 acres; Mr. Jacobus 
himself giving it 60.742+ acres. Rev. E. W. But- 
ler, Melbourne, Fla., states the diameter of the cir- 
cle 111 387 rods; G. B. K., Cambridgeport, Mass., 
obtain'ng 21.4 rods. A simple diagram will show 
G. B. K , however, that there is something wrong 
in hisanswer. Mr. Butler would be glad to see an 
arithmetical solution if Mr. Jacobus has one, but 
we think such is not the case. 












I received in due time your 
book. When I wrote you, it 
was one week after I had given 
Mellin’s Food to the baby, then 
3 months old, and ill with cholera 
infantum. I am glad to tell you 
that in less than 48 hours an 
improvement began to appear; the 
baby is well to-day and is the only one 
saved among 30 or 40 infants in the 
neighborhood who were sick at the 
same time. Ch. Courly, Buena Vista, 
Florida. 


Mellin’s Foed 


We have a book called “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants’’ in 
which we give some valuable in- 
formation in regard to infant feed- 
ing and particularly in regard to 
the use of Mellin’s Food. It tells 
you what Mellin’s Food is, tells 
you why cow’s milk does not al- 
ways agree with the baby, tells you 
how to use Mellin’s Food. We 
will send this book free of 
charge to any mother who 
will send us her name. 













Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. , 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 














For Toilet and Bath 


Answers every household purpose. 
It is just the soap for the bath room 
and the every-day soap tray. Sold 





everywhere, Made by 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
100 
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Y DEAR CORNERERS: When I 
M was a boy there used to be a say- 

ing to the effect that ministers’ 
sons and deacons’ daughters were not as 
bright or well behaved as other children. 
I do not believe it was ever true; certainly 
it is not true nowadays. I confess that 
the first class, at least, has a warm place 
in my heart. I have seen many ministers’ 
children in my day, and my opinion is 
that they are just as good as any other 
people’s children, and sometimes a little 
better. They often gain character and 
success under difficulties. They have to 
be born in out-of-the-way places—some- 
times on Indian reservations or in foreign 
lands—where their parents are stationed. 
When the minister is “called” to some 
other place the children have to follow 
the call too, and so have no permanent 
home, the associations of which are so 
dear to others. Their opportunities for 
getting an education are generally limited 
—they have to “work their way through.”’ 
For all that, perhaps in consequence of it, 
they usually get there—I mean to college 
—and make good use of their education, 
too. So that I have come to think very 
highly of ministers’ children and to expect 
that they will be something and do some- 
thing in the world that is good and 
true. 

What sets me a-thinking of this is that 
as I take out of my drawer the letters for 
our Corner conversation I notice that 
nearly every one of the writers belongs, 
as nearly as I can “guess,” to a minister’s 
family. The Corner has had a great many 
correspondents of this kind from the be- 
ginning, and, so far as I know, they have 
all turned out well. A few days ago a 
gentleman and lady from Iowa called at 
the oftice—they wanted to see the ‘“‘Gen- 
eral’’—and when I knew what town they 
came from I asked about the pastor’s two 
sons who used to write us several years 
ago, and learned that they were doing 
well, interested in natural sciences, one 
in the university, etc.! Now for the let- 
ters, the one at the top, as it happens, 
being from that same New England State 
in the Northwest. 

Iowa Ciry, Io. 

Dear Mr. Martin: | have an old bantam hen 
that I got when I was two years old. She was 
named Jill (I had a Jack), and she is very fond 
of sitting. She hatched three chickens on 
Easter, 2 died. The other one was just like 
Jill, and Jill seems to think a great deal of it. 
Before she had weaned it she began to sit. 
She took up the little chicken on the nest 
with her and gave her an egg to sit on. Then 
they began operations. Yesterday the chick- 
ens hatched out. Today six little chickens, 
one big one and one middle-sized one are in 
the coop. The big and middle-sized one are 


hovering the rest. Iam ten years old. Good-by. 
THEODORE B, 


CANTERBURY, N. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I received your letter, 
and thank you very much for the certificate. 
I don’t see as it harmed any if Kitty Clover 
did settle down on it, while you were writing 
the letter. You must remember that I was 
living in Hancock when I sent my first letter 
to you, but since then we have moved up here 
to Canterbury. The people here were very 


kind to us and helped us in every way they 
could. There was a reception the day after 
Christmas. We had a house full of people 
and a barn full of horses and a yard full of 
sleighs. 

together. 


The people all had a very social time 
You asked if some of us were not 
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born on Cape Cod. I was born at Truro on 
the Cape myself—so you see I am a Cape 
Codder. 

Your affectionate Cornerer, JosEru H. 


That “reception” seems like the good, 
old-fashioned “donation parties,’’ when 
beside the house full, the barn full and 
the yard full there were tables full of 
cakes and pies and doughnuts, and the 
chambers full of children playing games! 


REED’s Ferry, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I was glad to receive the 
certificate and the letter. A lady gave me some 
Chinese stamps a few weeks ago. Iam now 
reading the “‘Golden West.”’ Yes, I was born 
in Tennessee. My brother was born in Colo- 
rado, and my sister was born in Utah. You 
asked me how we pronounced Boise. Out 
there they pronounce it Boi-se. There are 
four villages in this town. Three of them, 
Reed’s Ferry, Merrimac and Thornton’s Ferry, 
are on the Merrimac River. I am going up to 
my grandfather’s in Vermont to stay two or 
three months. He sings, ‘‘Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too,’ and also, ‘‘ Did you ever hear of the 
farmer that lives up in the West?’ Edward 
and I both received certificates from the town, 
because we were not absent or tardy all the 

year. PuHILip R. 


How is that for minister’s sons? Such 
boys will not be likely to be ‘absent or 
tardy” right along through life. That 
grandfather must have been an old 
“Whig ’’—or a young Whig—in 1840! Let 
Philip tell us something of his vacation 
sports in the Green Mountain State ; what 
can he do up there? It must be too 


hilly for bicycles, and has no ocean bays: 


for boating. 
BoxrorpD, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Ihave been away 
from home, and have seen Niagara Falls. We 
went from Boston to Buffalo, N. Y., and then 
took a trajn to my cousin’s. The next day we 
took a carriage ride to Niagara Falls. We fol- 
lowed the Niagara River till we came to Niag- 
ara Falls City. The Canadian Falls are 
broader than the American Falls, but do not 
fall so far. We went down the inclined 
plane to the little steamer, “‘ Maid of the Mist,’”’ 
that goes up under the Falls through the 
spray. We went over to Goat Island, and 
over the Suspension Bridge into Canada, 
where there is a convent. I saw many other 
interesting things. The next day I saw them 
again when I was going by in the cars on the 
way to Michigan. When I came home from 
there I brought a Western kind of turtle that 
is not found here. If you should ever come to 
Boxford, you could see it. WILLIAM A. 


P. S.—Will you be kind enough to give mea 
name for the turtle I got? 


Although he appends to his P. S. a pen 
and ink sketch of the turtle, I am not 
enough of a naturalist to tell what species 
it belongs to, and so cannot give it a scien- 
tific name, but should think that Turte- 
lum Michiganderum might do—he could 
call it Gandy for short! 


BEDFORD, MAss., 
Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose a —— for the 
Pomiuk Cot which I earned picking straw- 
berries. Thanks for that 4 c. Newfoundland 
stamp. I have not many Ceylon or India and 
would like to exchange for them. 
ARETAS L, 


That ends the roll of ministers’ boys, 
but here is another strawberry picker 
who also pays tithes of the fruit of his 
vines—[He can’t pay them this week, but 
his “fruit” will be safe on my desk. 


—D. F.). My ; | 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
“TIPPECANOE AND TYLER TOO” 


The Corner Boy’s allusion in the adjoining 
column to his Vermont grandfather’s singing 
of the famous campaign song of 1840 reminds 
me that since our talk about it on this page 
(April 13) I have learned as to its authorship 
and origin. The O. F.’s may wish to put it 
in their scrap-books, for some one will be 
sure to ask the same question again in about 
five years! 

I condense the statement from an article by 
Judge Sherwood in the Zanesville (Vhio) 
Courier of June 7, 1873, quoted in the Frank. 
lin Square Song Collection, No.6. It was an 
exciting campaign, business was at a stand. 
still, laborers were getting less than one dollar 
aday, while the Whigs promised ‘two dollars 
a day and roast beef.’’ A. C. Ross of Zanes. 
ville, one of the Tippecanoe Glee Club, com. 
posed the song (in his head) one Sunday, while 
in thechurch choir. Ata meeting, soon after, 
in the courthouse, it was sung and encored, 
In September (of 1840) Ross went to New 
York to buy goods and attended a mass meet- 
ing in Lafayette Hall at which Prentiss of Miss- 
issippi and others were tospeak. While wait- 
ing for them various songs were sung and at 
last volunteers called for. Ross went to 
the platform, sang ‘‘ Tippecanoe” and was 
greatly applauded. While he was repeating 
it the speakers arrived and he improvised: 


We'll now stop singing, for Tallmadge is here, here, 
here, 

And Otis too; 

We’ll have a speech from each of these, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too! 


This improvising on different occasions ac- 
counts for the various versions given, as: 


Have you heard from old Varmount, mount, mount, 
All honest and true ; 

The Green Mountain boys are rolling the ball, 

For Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 

Have you heard the news from Maine, Maine, Maine, 
Good news and true; 

The Empire State will go for Tip, Ty and Sew, 
Twenty thousand true; 


and other similar additions. The same song 
(as noted by S. J. H. of Ithaca, N. Y.) was 
used in the Henry Clay campaign of 1844, with 
words adapted, as: 

It is the ball a-rolling on 

For Old Kentuck and the Jersey Blue, 

For Clay and Frelinghuysen too, 

And with them we’ll beat your Polk, Polk, Polk, 
And all such sort of folk, 

And with them we’ll beat your Polk. 


Another reminiscence will interest the great 
army of Old Folks who love to recall that 
most famous of presidential campaigns: 


HaAmpPTon, Va. 

... I have very distinct recollections of the 
enthusiasm that put the poor old General in 
the White House for a single month and will 
give your correspondent another stanza which 
may help him to recall what he wants. for 
the “‘ Harrison Songster”’ call at the Norfolk 
County Bookstore, opposite the ‘‘ Phenix,’ in 
Dedham village—they have it, or did have it 
in 1840! 


There was an old farmer who lived at North Bend, 
Esteemed by his neighbors and many a friend, 
And so you will see, if you follow my ditty, 

He took a short walk up to Washington City. 


Are you never coming down to hear our 
students sing Mrs. Howe’s Battle Hymn? It 
has more of the “‘ go”’ of the Tippecanoe music 
than anything I have heard in the half cen- 
tury. TIorT. 

Yes, and a thousand times as much poetry 
and moral significance, in my thinking! | 
asked the writer what “Tiot’’ meant and he 
replied, “It is the local name of Norwood 


Center, Mass.—or was.’’ LN. Mm 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


IX. RESTORATION * 
By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Those who believe in God need never 
despair. When everything seeified lost to the 
captive Jews, then the kingdom that ruled 
them was overthrown in a night, and a new 
ruler sat on the throne. What brought the 
captives back to their own land? What can 
restore to peace with God those who have lost 
faith in him and hope? In this opening rec- 
ord of the book of Ezra we have the answer 
to both these questions. 

1. Help from unexpected sources [vs. 1-4]. 
When Jerusalem fell and her surviving peo- 
ple were being marched across the desert to 
end their days in a foreign land a little boy 
was growing up in Persia who would send 
their children back to build again their ru- 
ined city. During weary years they repeated 
their proverb, ‘‘Our bones are dried up and 
our hope is lost.’’ During those years the 
prophet of God sought to rekindle their hope 
by vision, by symbol, by emphatic assurance 
that the Lord God was preparing the way for 
them to return to their own land. While he 
prophesied the boy Cyrus grew to manhood. 
Twenty-eight years after Jerusalem fell he 
ascended the throne of Elam. Eleven years 
later he conquered Media, the next year Per- 
sia, and eight years later he became king of 
Lydia. By that time the captive Jews had 
grown old. Many had died. The new gener- 
ation had come to regard Babylon as their 
home when already Cyrus was at its gates 
with his army. But suppose he should cap- 
ture it, what advantage would come to the 
Jews? He did not worship their God. He 
did not care for their interests. 

Yet his decree was about to be written, ex- 
horting the Jews among his new subjects to 
go up to Jerusalem and build again the house 
of the God of Israel. He was about to coun- 
sel those who remained in Babylon to furnish 
the means for their brethren to go. The rea- 
sons which prompted his decree, though hid- 
den from them, are plain to us today. While 
they were singing their hymns of sorrow, say- 
ing, 

Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 

Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? 
the thoughts of leaders all unconscious of 
them in distant nations were opening the way 
for their restoration. 

No man has wandered so far from his birth- 
right as a child of God that forces are not at 
work to bring him back No church of God is 
80 fallen into spiritual death that quickening 
pulses have ceased to beat to restore it to life. 
Wonderful stories have been told of persistent 
prayers of obscure and unnoticed ones which 
have at last been rewarded by the awakening 
of souls and communities from indifference to 
religious zeal and joy. Yet these prayers are 
but incidents of movements whose power and 
extent have never been measured. Noone has 
fallen away from God and remains away from 
him without resisting great, constant, unseen 
forces at work to restore him to righteousness 
and peace with God. Are you fighting against 
persuasive influences which you sometimes 
cannot but feel, strangely combined to make 
the voice of conscience strong within your 
soul? 

2. Unexpected help from friendly sources 
[vs. 5-11). The leaders of the Israelites ought 
to have been watchful for opportunities to 
promote the restoration of their people. But 
they had grown so indifferent that no one 
looked for any movement from them. Yet 
patriotism was not dead inthem. It was only 
slumbering. The decree of Cyrus awoke them 
to new life, Every one caught the enthusiasm. 
Free will offerings poured in. And besides 
these there were special gifts of silver and 
gold and goods and beasts and precious things. 
When the company of about 50,000 were ready 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 27. Text, 
Ezra 1: 1-11, 





to start, they found themselves provided with 
435 camels, 736 horses and 6,965 beasts of bur- 
den; and they had enough gold and silver to 
be able to provide for themselves and to con- 
tribute $400,000 toward rebuilding the temple. 

How astonished some of them must have 
been who not long before had said it was hope- 
less ever to attempt restoration to their own 
land! But who has not known things which 
had seemed impossible to be done and done 
easily when the enthusiasm of the many be- 
came kindled through the faith of the few? 
Is not this the history of the Christian Church ? 
When the brilliant leader, Stephen, was stoned 
to death did not the fleeing disciples believe 
their cause was lost? Who thought then that 
the young man who was guarding the gar- 
ments of the mob while they stoned Stephen 
was being prepared to be the greatest leader 
the church has ever known? Are not the 
Christian centuries replete with instances in 
which restoration has come through unex- 
pected helpers and the help of those from 
whom aid might have been expected but whose 
courage had given way under the pressure of 
trial? Why should we despair of the triumph 
of the gospel of Christ, or relax our efforts 
because we seem to be few or because mighty 
forces are working against us? 

3. The hand of the Lord. Who stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus [v.1)? Who charged him 
to build to the Lord God a house in Jerusalem 


[v. 2]? Who stirred the spirit of the chief of 


the fathers of Judah and Benjamin [v. 5]? 
What motive controlled the host of pilgrims 
with their faces westward toward Judwa when 
they held in their possession the sacred vessels 
which long ago had been used in the worship 
of Jehovah? 

Probably the writer of the book of Ezra 
interpreted freely the proclamation of Cyrus. 
He would not have been likely to stir the jeal- 
ousy of his Babylonian and other subjects 
who worshiped the gods which he worshiped 
by declaring that he was doing as he had been 
directed by the God of Israel and that he re- 
garded Jehovah as the supreme God. But not 
the less was Ezra’s interpretation the true 
statement of the primal cause of the restora- 
tion of the Jews to their own land. The great 
prophet of the restoration calls Cyrus the 
anointed of Jehovah, and represents him as 
saying to the Persian king, ‘I will gird thee, 
though thou hast not known me.” 

It is not unusual in these days for some men 
to sneer at faith in a guiding Providence in 
human affairs. But the words spoken by the 
President of the United States have been ac- 
cepted as true by the people, and they apply 
not less to personal than tonational life. The 
way of restoration to honorable and godly liv- 
ing and the way of faithful continuance in it 
are under the guidance of one supreme mind 
and in loyalty to one eternal principle. Presi- 
dent McKinley said: 

“Duty determines destiny. Destiny which 
results from duty performed may bring anx- 
fety and perils, but never failure nor dis- 
honor. Pursuing duty may not always lead 
by smooth paths. Another course may look 
easier and more attractive, but pursuing daty 
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for duty’s sake is always sure and safe and 
honorable. It is not within the power of man 
to foretell the future and to solve unerringly 
its mighty problems. Almighty God has his 
plans and methods for human progress, and 
not infrequently they are shrouded for the 
time being in impenetrable mystery. Look- 
ing backward we can see how the hand of 
destiny builded for us and assigned us tasks 
whose full meaning was not apprehended 
even by the wisest statesmen of their times.’’ 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 20-26. The Friendship of Jesus 
for John. John 13: 21-25; 19: 25-27; 20: 
1-8; 21: 4-7, 20-24, 

To what due? Was it fair to the other disciples ? 

What does it teach ? 

(See prayer meeting editorial, page 207.] 





The African Methodist Episcopa) Church of 
the South at a recent meeting indorsed by res- 
olution the plan of Bishop Turner to petition 
Congress to appropriate $100,000,000 to deport 
Negroes to some other country. This plan 
is as worthy of attention as the scheme 
of Lieutenant Totten for winding up the 
world’s affairs. According to his demonstra- 
tion the world ought to have come to an end 
three or four years ago. About the time when 
his predictions are fulfilled we may expect 
that the bishop’s plan will be carried out. 
Bat the love of romance will never die. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
ENTERING NEW ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC 
Though the American Board has not for- 

mally committed itself to the task of occupy- 
ing new territory in the Pacific, it stands 
heartily behind the effort of one of its mis- 
tionaries, Rev. Francis M. Price, for many 
years its representative in the Caroline Is- 
lands, to arouse American Christians to their 
opportunities for missionary advance. He is 
in this country now, speaking in our churches 
and trying to secure from them or from indi- 
viduals pledges guaranteeing the support of 
the work for five years. His plan is to start 
work in the island of Guam, the southern- 
most of the Ladrone group, 600 miles north of 
Ruk in the Caroline Islands, where in forty- 
seven years our missionaries have wrought 
wonderful changes. Guam has a delightful 
climate and a population of, perhaps, 7,000, of 
a mixed blood, all nominally Roman Catho- 
lics. It is now a station of the United States 
navy, aud ships touch there at regular inter- 
vals. He believes that with Guam occupied 
an effective base of supplies can be established 
and work prosecuted all through the Ladrones, 
which islands have been conceded to the 
Board by other denominational societies. 

Mr. Price would also enter the island of 
Yap, of the Caroline group, 900 miles west of 
Rak and 1,000 miles from Manila. He also 
hopes that Ponape, to the east of Ruk, which 
was abandoned nine years ago because of the 
persecution which the Christians suffered, 
may be reoccupied, and, indeed, money with 
that end in view is already in hand. Intima- 
tions have already come that the inhabitants 
of these unevangelized islands are eager to 
learn about the “religion of life.’”’ Their at- 
titude is entirely different from that of the 
barbarians whom our missionaries found in 
the Caroline Islands when they first went out 
half a century ago. Those who desire to share 
in this true Christian expansion should com- 
municate with Mr. Price through the Ameri- 
can Board. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Central Union Church of Honolalu is 
evincing an aggressive missionary spirit, hav- 
ing raised in one collection over $10,000 to en- 
ter Mindanao, one of the great islands of the 
Philippine group, five times as large as Mass- 
achusttts, but with not a single Protestant 
missionary laboring among its population of 
1,000,000. This strong church in Honolulu 
willexpend its money through the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association. So a church, itself 
the fruit of missionary endeavor, is now reach- 
ing out strong arms of help toward a distant 
island, where, if missionary work be faithful 
enough, the same wondrous changes may be 
wrought that have been witnessed in Hawaii. 
We rejoice in these various indications that 
Congregationalists are not indifferent to the 
new opportunities presented by the extension 
of our national interests and responsibilities. 

OUR OWN WORK 

Gleanings from the August [lissionary Herald. 
In one field in China nearly 7,000 natives 
have “enrolled themselves as learners,’ and 
they are entirely dependent on the native 
preachers for instraction.—In Prague, where 
seventeen years ago there was only one Prot- 
estant church, which had to worship in a 
hired room, there are today three prosperous 
congregations with homes of their own, each 
doing admirable practical Christian work.—— 
One of the Board’s representatives in the Ma- 
dura Mission has 4,000 Christians under his sole 
care, and they are scattered in 100 towns and vil- 
lages. ——The lantern has been used effectively 
on an evangelistic tour in Japan in which 
Messr:. Gulick and Allchin co-operated. They 
secured the largest theaters in the places 
visited, advertised their purposes and, by dis- 
tributing tickets, secured large audiences. 
They were first entertained with pictures of a 
secular order, and the story of the Prodigal Son, 
illastrated by Japanese pictures, was told ef- 
feetively. A second lecture set forth the Good 
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Samaritan. Many of the natives were deeply 
impressed and the permanent influence of the 
mission was enhanced by the sale of Bibles 
and tracts. ——For the first time in the history 
of the Western Turkey Mission a son has been 
ordainéd to succeed his father as pastor of a 
native church. 

Loss and Gain. The receipts of the A. B. C. 
F. M. for July were $58,614, of which dona- 
tions amounted to $44,562. For the eleven 
months ending with July the receipts were 
$525,030—an increase in donations of $53 644, 
but a decrease in legacies of $67,415, which, 
with the decrease in special gifts for the debt, 
makes a net decrease of $37,552. The cheer- 
ing feature is the advance in donations. Now 
let there be a still more notable increase be- 
fore Sept. 1 and that dreaded debt will be 
avoided. 

WORLD AROUND 

English Church Missionary Society. The cur- 
rent report of one of the largest, if not actually 
the largest, missionary organization in the 
world is one of deep interest and indicates 
remarkable triumphs. The society now oc- 
cupies 520 mission stations, has 1,136 Euro- 
pean missionaries (including seventy-six med- 
ical missionaries) and a total of over 6,000 
native workers. All the re’'uras show an in- 
crease upon last year, cons de-able progress 
being made in the number of native Chris- 
tian adherents. 
556 as against 240.876 last year. Some 80,000 
scholars are under instruction and the medi- 
cal missionaries have treated 10,747 in-patients 
and 612,080 out-patients. 

Gains in North Africa. This hard missionary 
groun1 is at length yielding to the Christian 
movement. The workers number ninety-eight, 
includ ng five qualified doctors and several 
trained nurses. Numbers of Arabs are among 
the inqu'rers in Alexandria, while the interest 
is spreading among the students in the Mo- 
hammedan universities at Cairo. Englishrule 
is develop ng the country and openng up 
fresh fields. Great interest is evinced in the 
medical mission. Some of the natives came 
for treatment from the far-away oases of the 
Sahara, and many of these wild Bedouin 
characters, unconquered by the sultan and 
living’ in a lawless independence, who treated 
their own women as so much cattle, are singu- 
larly amenable to the women missionaries. 


Persistence on the Tibetan Borders. At Ya- 
tung, on one of the highest passes separating 
India and Tibet, Miss Taylor is the sole oc- 
cupant of the group of hc uses, otherwise de- 
serted by traders, which the Chinese, accord- 
ing to the Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890, 
undertook to build for the promotion of trade. 
Although she has tried again and again, but 
in vain, to enter Tibet proper, she continues 
to circulate portions of the Bible in their own 
tongue to the Tibetans passing through with 
caravans. In order to comply with the regu- 
lations which prohibit residence in Yatung to 
any but traders, this ledy has a store in which 
miscellaneous wares may be bought. This is 
the only trading establishment in Yatung. 
Half a mile or so beyond a great wall has been 
built to prevent traders entering Tibet or 
Tibetans from going to Yatung. Tibet re- 
mains a land of jealously guarded trade and 
national monopolies in the hands of the 
Lamas, yet, sooner or later, the Moravian 
missionaries, who have waited and toiled at 
the door of Tibet, at Leh, and elsewhere, will 
be rewarded, in company with Miss Taylor, 
their now dauntiless ally. 


Industrial Missions. We have seen of late no 
abler discussion of this question than that in 
the August Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
evidently from the pen of the editor. He is not 
favorably disposed to self-supporting indus- 
trial missions, and he jastifies his opposition 
by pointing to the wrecks of such movements 
in almost every mission field, particularly in 
Africa, where, he says, if any one could have 
made them a success that man would have 
been Bishop Taylor. He believes that their 


These returns give 247-° 
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root idea is a mistake. There is no more roa- 
son for expecting that Christian men can de 
rive support in a heathen land from the soi) 
and at the same time devote the larger part of 
their time to preaching the gospel than there 
is to look for the success of a similar double 
undertaking in this country. To raise coffee 
in South Africa one must give time, energy 
and ability, leaving little opportunity for gos- 
pel work. On the other hand, there is a place 
for self-supporting missionaries, but they 
must draw on their private means. This exce)- 
lent article closes with this sentence: 


The ideal of all Christian missions is not the 
establishment of successful Christian colonies 
—spots of light amid the darkness of heathen 
lands—but the development of self-supporting, 
self-managing and self propagating Christian 
churches ; not Christian business colonies, as 
occasional oases in the great deserts of heathen 
superstition, but the transformation of peo- 
ples by the planting of Christian churches and 
self-developing native evangelistic agencies, 
which shall be asa leaven, working, spreading 
the truth and giving life to the people around 
unti’ the whole lump is leavened and the 
kingdom of Christ is established in all the 
kingdoms of the earth. 





A Study of Connecticut Figures 


The latest statistics of the Congregational 
churches in Connecticut have just been pub- 
lished. At the close of the year there were 
325 churches in the State, with a membership 
of 63,268, an average of nearly 200 to a church. 
Two churches have a membership of over 
1,000. A sad feature of the figures is that the 
additions on confession, 1,567, are the smallest 
number for fifteen years. The net gain in 
membership for the year is only eleven. Jn 
119 churches there were no additions on con- 
fessiun, churches of 200, 300 and 400 members 
not having a single person confess his faith in 
Christ during the year. Many of the larger 
churches make a showing but little better. In 
historic Hartford the situaticn must be de- 
pressing. The question arises, Where are the 
children that are growing up in the families 
of these churches? 

In +triking contrast to the above is the in- 
crease in the S wedish Congregational churches. 
In ne city the largest Congregational church, 
with a membership of 692, received twelve 
on confession, while the Swedish church of 
that same city, with a membership of filty- 
six, received fourteen. In another city the 
First Church, with a membership of 619, 
reports five on confession, while the Swed- 
ish church, with a membership of forty- 
three, received ten. In a town where the 
Congregational church, organized 150 years ago 
and numbering 541 members, received eight 
the Swedish church, organized six years ago 
and numbering thirty-seven members, received 
seven. We may ask, Is not our Congrega- 
tional polity more adapted to the foreign ele- 
ment of our population than we are apt to 
think? 

It is gratifying to find that during the year 
284 of the churches contributed to foreign mis- 
sions, 301 to home missions and 259 to the 
American Missionary Association. At one 
time the weekly prayer meeting was called 
the pulse of the church. Now that it has be- 
come its problem the writer has held the opin- 
ion that the thermometer of a church is its 
missionary activity. While the statistics give 
some forcible illustrations of this view, they 
do not fully confirm it. It may follow that a 
prominent charch, with a membership of 640, 
reporting parish expenses of $11,500 and giv- 
ing but $400 to foreign missions, and whose 
total benevolences were $1,613, should ‘show 8 
loss in membership. Yet there are churches 
reporting trifling gifts that show gains in 
numbers. 

The Connecticut statistics for 1898 furnish 
much matter for reflection. R. ¥. 





If a word be worth one shekel, silence is 
worth a pair.— Hebrew Proverb. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Prof. G B. Stevens of Yale Seminary is the 
author of this work. It is a fine example 
of painstaking, discriminating, impartial re- 
search and statement. It is a volame of The 
International Theological Library. Its pur- 
pose is to state the doctrines inculcated in the 
New Testament. It is not controversial. That 
is, its controlling purpose is declarative, al- 
though of course it abounds in vigorous argu- 
ment. The discussion of the Person and Work 
of Christ, for example, includes an earnest 
disclaimer, with the grounds of it, of the views 
of Beyschlag and Wendt. A similardisavowal 
of Holtzmann’s construction and estimate of 
New Testament history and theology is de- 
fended with equal earnestness and skill. 

‘The plan of the work is upon natural and 
familiar lines. The teaching of Jesus accord- 
ing to the Synoptic Gospels, according to the 
fourth gospel, the primitive apostolic teach- 
ing, Paul’s theology, that of the epistle to the 
Hlebrews, that of the Apocalypse and that of 
John—these are defined, explained and en- 
forced successively. There is some lack of 
the sense of mutual connection ang of devel- 
opment, é. e., the different divisions seem to 
merely follow each other rather than to grow 
out, each from the preceding, as, in a sense, a 
consequence of it, and as being with it a part 


_ of acommon whole. But every specific topic 


is considered with a diligence in research and 
a candor in jadgment which give additional 
foree to the conclusions reached. The author 
is in general sympathy with the moderate 
school of theologians. He is not an extrem- 
ist in either direction, but holds for sub- 
stance the traditional evangelical doctrines 
without failing to keep an open eye for the 
revelation of additional truth from any quarter. 
The s;me temper is illustrated in his utter- 
ances on the subject so closely akin to theology, 
New Testament Criticism. Here, too, he ac- 
cepts many of the modern positions. But he 
is by no means a wholesale advocate of the 
advanced views. The reader gains a good idea 
of what it is important to know on the subject 
and is told what the author has decided to be 
true, and why. This is what he wants. This 
atmosphere of trustworthiness pervades the 
whole work. Moreover, it will be found much 
more readable than such volumes are apt to 
be, an advantage of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance in a volume necessarily of such length. 
\ select bibliography is appended and adds 
considerably to the serviceableness of the 
work. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 


TWO MORE BOOKS ON THE KLONDIKE 


For two society women, accustomed to the 
luxuries of life, to venture into the gold fields 
of Alaska, unprotected except by their con- 
sciousness of the Anglo-Saxon respect for 
women, and for them to accomplish their trip 
successfally is unusual, to say the least. 
Most women would have broken down phys- 
ically, even if their courage had not failed. 
Two Women in the Klondike, a narrative by 
Mrs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, a daughter-in-law 
of the late president of Union Theolcgical 
Seminary, describes her experiences and that 
of her friend, Miss Edith van Buren. Ap- 
parently they enjoyed the best of health, pos- 
sessed ample courage and perseverance and 
had had considerable experience in. travel. 
l'hey did not undertake the severest journeys, 
which women scarcely could have made, but 
they made their way by steamer a long way 
around up the Yukon to Dawson and there es- 
tablished themselves. .They came out over 
the Skaguay Pass and underwent sufficiently 
severe experiences, as it was. 

The trip called for energy, perseverance, 
fearlessness and quick-wittedness of the high- 
est order, but the demand was abundantly 
met. The narrative of their journey is an ex- 
ceedingly vivacious and entertaining book 
and throws most vivid light upon private life 
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in such a place as Dawson. It also illustrates 
the ease with which fortunes are made and 
lost, the excitement attending the opening of 
gold fields and the inevitable hardships which 
even the best equipped must undergo, Whether 
these two ladies went out simply for the sake 
of adventure or in the hope of making money 
is not apparent. They certainly met with ad- 
ventures, and apparently they took some 
trouble to locate claims. In either case they 
exhibited a remarkable degree of pluck and 
persistency, and their presence was welcomed, 
even by the roughest of the population, as a 
beneficent and delightful fact. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, and, al- 
though it gives little information about min- 
ing proper or about the mining region, as a 
narrative of travel and residence in the region 
it certainly is one of the best. In its way, al- 
thouzh the author’s perils were not to be com- 
pared with those of Mrs. Bishop, the book de- 
serves a place beside those of the latter fa- 
mous traveler [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00). 

The other volume is Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
Trail of the Gold Seekers [Macmillan Co. 
$150]. This, too, is a narrative of adventure, 
and Mr. Garland chose a rougher way of en- 
trance. He went in from Ashcroft by way of 
Telegraph Creek and Teslin Lake. He worked 
his way along with a friend on horseback, 
having a small pack train, and his experiences 
are those of the thousands who walk or ride 
over the high mountain trails and through the 
marshy lowlands, tormented by insects, with 
food and forage diminishing until starvation 
impends, who nevertheless come triamphantly 
through, even if exhausted. 

Mr. Garland’s narrative is picturesque and 
exciting and illustrates the hardy endurance 
of many of the gold seekers. But it has little 
to say about results, merely describing the 
experiences of getting into the country. His 
desire was to have this experience and to form 
an idea of the region on the spot rather than 
to really become identified with it as a seeker 
for its treasure. His narrative is graphically 
written, of course, and is one of the choicest 
descriptions of travel. A number of short 
poems, suggested by occurrences en route, are 
introduced between the successive chapters. 

RELIGIOUS 


Dr. W. R. Huntington’s little volume, The 
Church Idea [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents], an essay towards unity which came out 
first thirty years ago, has reappeared in its 
fourth edition It is an earnest plea for ac- 
tive unity deserving attention because of the 
author’s sincerity and ability and because of 
the value which there is in the approximation 
of all Christian people toward each other in 
purpose and effort even though active unity 
be regarded by many of them as chimerical 
and needless. We do not find in this edition 
any more indication than there was in the 
first of a possibility of such modification of 
the claims of the Episcopal Church as must 
be made if the free churches are to unite with 
them. The Episcopal Church is one of the 
smallest of us all; it has an honored history 
and is doing an important and diversified 
service, but it is in no sense such a leading 
Christian body as to have any claim upon the 
submission of others apart from whatever 
force there is in the reason of the matter. It 
will find in the future, as it has found in the 
thirty years since this book was first pub- 
lished, that sincerely as other Christians re- 
spect and admire some of its members, such 
as the distinguished author, and heartily as 
they may agree to co-operate in many ways 
in such Christian endeavors as fellowship 
makes possible, they are just as far now as 
they were then from any idea of surrendering 
their independence and conceding the claims 
of the historic episcopate. If organic Chris- 
tian unity ever comes it will come, not by the 
Episcopal or other hierarchical bodies offer- 
ing to unite with us about what already is 
practically matter of agreement if we will 
consent to abandon that which is vital to us 
and bars the way between them and us, but 
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by their making on their side, as well as ask- 
ing us to make on our side, concessions which 
really are such, 

The Rev. B. H. Epler is the author of a 
striking little pamphlet, An Kxperimental 
Approach to the Atonement (D. H. Morse & 
Co.). It is a simple, clear and somewhat 
novel presentation of the theory and operation 
of the atonement, and it has the advantage of 
a certain freshness and informality, although 
perfectly compatible with profound reverence 
of spirit. While somewhat ir dividaal it is in 
no respect theologically unsound. It is a new 
and helpful interpretation and we commend it 
to attention. 

Rey. William Short is the author of Chris- 
tian Science [Thomas Whittaker. 25 cents], a 
study of the subject which is pertinent and 
kindly. It suggests the real kinship between 
modern Christian Science and the ancient 
gnosticism and points out the probability 
that the modern delusion will run the old 
course again, in the course of time. It de- 
serves a wide circulation. 

STORIES 

In Castle and Colony [H. 8. Stone & Co. 
$1.50) is by Emma Rayner, and it is a story of 
old Sweden and new in the time of the first 
settlements along the Delaware in this coun- 
try. It is a picturesque account of Swedish 
life at home and here, of the struggles be- 
tween the Dutch and the Swedes for suprem- 
acy on this side the ocean, of warfare, of fear 
and love. The heroine is a charming crea 
tion, and the hero hardly wins more admira- 
tion than his defeated rival, who so graciously 
and gracefully surrenders his claim at last. 
The sturdy old peasant, the head of the house, 
isa figure not easily to be forgotten. Indeed 
the book abounds in characters who stand out 
distinctly and make deep impressions. The 
historical value of the story is considerable, 
and its delineations of the conflict between 
the two nationalities for the possession of the 
soil is finely described. All in all, this is one 
of the best stories of the year thus far. It is 
thoroughly high toned and is intensely inter- 
esting. It is much more than a mere romance 
and yet it is a superior romances. 

The Custom of the Country {Macmillan Co. 
$1.50], by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, contains five 
stories about Japan. With intimate knowl. 
edge and forceful expression they deal with 
facts and fancies, personal histories and pos- 
sibilities connected with the Japanese coun- 
try and people, and make up a volume ex- 
ceedingly readable and bearing inherent evi- 
dence of a much greater fidelity to truth than 
that of most authors who have undertaken to 
describe the country. 

It is a high aim which the author of The 
Untold Half (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.25], by 
an anonym us writer, “ Alien,”’ has had, and 
it has been well attained. The scene of the 
story lies in New Zealand, and the author ha 
made skillful use of some of the notable fea- 
tures of the country to aid his endeavor to 
reveal atrong characters in contrast and con- 
flict. Nearly every actor in the plot ia a fresh 
and spirited creation, and, in spite of some 
blemishes here or there, it is so handled es to 
teach tremendous moral lessons. Withal it is 
very ably and entertainingly written. 

The time of Queen Elizabeth in England is 
that of A Gentleman Player [L. C. Page & 
Co. $150), by R. N. Stephens, and the adven- 
tures of a young actor, one of Shakespeare’s 
company, who undertakes to carry out a pri 
vate mission for the queen and wins fortune 
and a bride thereby, although not by the 
queen’s aid, form the substance of the book. 
It is a well-written account of a keen struggle 
in which minds and bodiesalike play an active 
part. It affords a good idea of the life of the 
time, and the young people especially will 
enjoy it. 

The Sixth Sense and Other Stories [Harper 
& Bros. $1.25), by Margaret S. Briscoe, con- 
tains nine short stories, all picituresque.and 
readable, which already have appeared in 
various magazines. They are abundantly 
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worth preservation in this form.—The col- 
lege girl will read with pleasure Julia A 
Schwartz’s volume of Vassar Studies [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25]. They are character 
studies in the form of short stories and illus- 
trate considerable shrewdness of judgment 
and skill of expression. The college flavor 
tinctures them agreeably throughout. 
EDUCATIONAL 

A new volume in the Cambridge literature 
series is the famous Speech of Edmund Burke 
on Conciliation with the Colonies [B. H. San- 
born & Co. 25 cents], it is edited by Prof. 
Anna A. Fisher and is the second of this 
attractive series. 

Side Lights on American History [Macmil- 
lan Co. 75 cents], by H. W. Elson, deals with 
topics like The Declaration of Independence, 
Framing the Constitution, The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws, The Conspiracy of Aaron Burr, 
The Monroe Doctrine, The Discovery of Gold 
in California, The Underground Railroad, The 
History of Political Parties, etc. It is intended 
to impress the strategic points of our history 
upon the minds of the pupils and also to famil- 
iarize the young with them by going somewhat 
into detail. The book does well a most useful 
service.——Child Life in Tale and Fable [Mac- 
millan Co. 35 cents}, by Etta Austin and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell, isa pretty and well-arranged 
reading-book for the younger children. 

Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools 
[American Book Co. 50 cents] is by C. W. 
Irish. It covers a half-year’s work and is 
adapted to aid the study of chemistry by sup- 
plying training in inductive reasoning, and, in 
the hands of a competent instructor, it will 
prove a thoroughly practical and valuable 
volume.—The Twelfth Book of Homer's 
Odyssey [Ginn & Co. 40 cents] has been ed- 
ited for the series of school classics by R. A. 
Minck witz.— Molivre’s La Misanthrope (30 
cents], edited by Prof. C. A. Eggert, makes a 
new number of Heath’s Modern Language 
series.——Stick-and-Pea Plays [Lothrop Pub. 
Co. 75 cents], by C. S. Pratt, is intended for 
the kindergarten or the home, and its sugges- 
tions are surprisingly numerous and striking. 
We commend it to the household as well as 
the school. 

Our Navy in Time of War [D. Appleton & 
Co. 75 cents], by Franklin Matthews, one of 
Appleton’s Home Reading Book series, is in- 
tended for supplementary reading. It is a 
brief, terse, comprehensive sketch of the main 
facts andthe young folks will like it. ——First 
Book of Lessons in Language and Grammar 
[Ginn & Co. 50 cents], by Drs. H. S. Tarbell 
and Martha Tarbell, is well planned and exe- 
cuted for the instruction of the children in the 
practical work of writing intelligibly and 
properly. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Story of the Nations has a new volume, 
China [Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], by Robert K. 
Douglass. It is based upon the leading au- 
thorities, is graphic, although condensed, as is 
necessary, and makes a serviceable and con- 
venient addition to this excellent and instruc- 
tive series. 

Our Conquests in the Pacific [F. A. Stokes 
Co.} is another war narrative, but it is by a 
newspaper correspondent, and deals with the 
Philippines. It is a gossipy, popular, enter- 
taining narrative of the military expedition 
which went out from San Francisco to Manila 
in order to support the navy, and of the fight- 
ing which resulted in the capture of Manila. 
It is entertaining, because the author is a 
vivacious writer, and it is informing because 
he is an intelligent observer, but how far it 

an be assumed to be accurate we do not know, 

and at best it is simply a collection of news- 
paper material edited with some care. It 
gives the history of the campaign from the 
point of view of an American soldier with 
considerable fullness and vivacity, and this, 
we take it, is its principal merit. 

Rudyard Kipling’s earlier letters of travel 
are gathered in two volumes, entitled From 
Sea to Sea [Doubleday & McClureCo. $2.00). 
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The letters were written between 1887 and 
1898 for the Civil and Military Gazette and 
The Pioneer. They deal with travel in India, 
China and Japan, with some pages on this 
country, and there are other papers bearing 
upon India. They are the early work of the 
author, and are published rather for his pro- 
tection against piracy than because he has 
any special desire to circulate them. They 
have considerable literary and descriptive 
merit and are readable and informing and 
often amusing, though they do not show the 
author’s powers at their best. 


NOTES 


— A Dresden paper, says Literature, an- 
nounces that prizes are offered by local school- 
masters for the best dramas written by their 
pupils. 

—— Thenumber of books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, tracts, etc., printed during 1898 by the 
American Baptist Publication Society is given 
as 46,522,104. 

—— The illustrations in Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s new Anglo-Saxon Review are 
mainly reproductions of historical portraits 
‘*of famous men and beautiful women.” 


—— Itis reported that ex-President Finley 
of Knox College is to edit a new magazine, 
which the Harper-McClure firm is to pub- 
lish, on the lines of the Review of Reviews. 


—— The Preco Latinus, or Latin Herald, has 
undertaken to bring out a new Latin edition 
of The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a 
Kempis, concerning which the prospectus 
somewhat fulsomely says that it is more un- 
reservedly accepted by all Christian churches 
than the Bible itself. 


—— Publishers have accused the bicycle of 
causing a falling off in literary enthusiasm. 
Now, according to the New York Post, at 
least one publisher ciaims that the bicycle 
has been the means of awakening an interest 
in nature study and, as a result, there is an 


increase in the demand for books on that: 


subject. 

— The Macmillan Co. is to reissue its 
Temple Shakespeare, of which 1,000,000 copies 
in its present form have been sold, in larger type 
and with the obsolete allusions in the text il- 
luminated by illustrations from contemporary 
documents and antique sources. The editor, 
Mr. Gollanz, will also add to the series a life 
of Shakespeare. 


— The Atlantic Monthly is to have a 
change in editorship. Mr. Walter H. Page 
accepts a post in the direction of the literary 
work of the Harper-McClure alliance, and 
Mr. Bliss Perry, Holmes professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Princeton University, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Page at the head of the Atlantic. 
Professor Perry is the son of Dr. Arthur L. 
Perry, emeritus professor of history and po- 
litical economy at Williams. After graduat- 
ing from Williams in 1881, he studied for 
some years in Germany. Through his suc- 
cessful stories and essays he is already known 
to the readers of the monthly magazines. The 
Congregationalist has also published several 
charming stories from him. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
Cyr’s FirTH READER. By Ellen M. Cyr. pp. 432. 
80 cents. 
INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC. By William B. 
Cairns, Ph.D. pp. 270. $1.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 
STORIES OF ANIMALS. By Charles F. Holder, 
LL. D. 261. 60 cents. 
ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By 
E. Oram Lyte. pp. 368. 75 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
ar 6s Rivmen. THE MAN AND His WoRK. By 


H. Harris. With an introduction by Dean 
Soars pp. 335. $2.50. 
C. D. Phillips & Co. Ch 
CHICAGO, SATAN’S SANCTUM. By . O. Curon. 
pp. 233. 
Elliot Stock. London. 
TE HEAVENLY BRIDEGROOM. By Robert 
omson. pp. 93 75 cents. . 
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PAPER OOVERS 
. H. M. Soc. New York. 

THE SEVENTY-THIRD REPORT OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

lassell & Co., Ltd. New York. 

MURDER AS A FINE ART AND THE ENGLISH 
MaIL CoacH. By Thomas de Quincey. pp. 192. 
10 cents. 

Am. Academy of Political Science. Philadelphia. 

THE PHILADELPHIA NOMINATING SYSTEM. By 
Walter J. Branson, Ph. D. pp. 36. 25 cents. 

THE RELATIVE STABILITY OF GOLD AND SIL- 
VER. By E. 8. Meade, Ph.D. pp. 72. 25 cents, 

MAGAZINES 

April. MAYFLOWER DESCENDANT. 

August. McCLURE’s.—AMERICAN MONTHLY Rr- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS.—DONAHOE’S.—ART AMA- 
TEUR.—BIBLICAL WORLD.—PR2&CO LATINUS.- 
LITERARY Ne&ws.—HARPER’S.—KEITH’S Homer 
BUILDER.—BIBLIA.—PHOTO ERA.—PURITAN.— 
PREACHER’S.—AUBURN SEMINARY REVIEW.— 
CHAUTAUQUAN.—CONVERTED CATHOLIC.—Na- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.—GOOD WoRDS.—LITTLE 
FOLKS. — AMERICAN KITCHEN. — TREASURY.— 
BooK-BUYER.—INTERNATIONAL STUDIO.—SUN- 
DAY. 





Biographical 
WALTER MANNING BARROWS 


On another page this week the sudden death of Dr. 
Barrows is referred to, and some estimate of his 
character and work is given. The principal facts 
of his public life are as follows: 

He was born in Franklin, Mich., in 1846, gradu- 
ated from Olivet College in 1867, and from Andover 
Seminary in 1873. The following year he was sent 
by the A. H. M.S. to Salt Lake City, where he or- 
ganized the First Church. Under his leadership it 
soon attracted wide attention and came to self-sup- 
port. He was also instrumental in founding Salt 
Lake Academy. The pastor who succeeded him 
will give in our next issue an account of the strong 
influence he exerted in the city and the region. In 
1882 he became a corresponding secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society, doing vigorous service in 
acquainting the churches with the breadth and im- 
portance of home missions in the years when the 
society had great prosperity and new territory was 
constantly being settled, calling for missionary 
churches. 

In 1888 he accepted a call to the Second Church 
in Rockford, Ill. During his ten years’ pastorate 
there a fine edifise was built and the church grew 
in bers and infi He was a trustee of 
Beloit and Rockford Colleges, and a trusted leader 
in local and State conferences. He was a delegate 
to the International Council in London in 1891. 
In April of last year Dr. Barrows accepted a call to 
the Second Church, Greenwich, Ct., which office he 
filled till his death. He died at Mackinaw Island, 
Mich., whither be had gone for rest. His death re- 
sulted from a complicated disease of the stomach. 
His wife and his brothers, Dr. Ransom Barrows and 
President J. H. Barrows of Oberlin, were with him 
when he died. Funeral services were held at 
Greenwich last Sunday, Rev. Drs. Josiah Strong 
and Washington Choate, members of that church, 
officiating. An Illinois minister, who has long 
known him, sends this message concerning him: 
“ The purity of his character, his unselfishness, the 
urbanity of his manners and the sincerity of his 
Christian faith made him very popular among his 
brethren in the ministry of the Northwest. To 
them what seems his premature death comes as a 
keenly felt personal loss.” 








Best Answers. VII. 


For the next question for popular discus- 
sion we propose this, What has been your 
most rewarding experience during the sum- 
mer? Our desire is to secure many statements 
of actual gains from the summer months, 
whether they are being devoted to work or to 
rest. Whatever help or stimulus results from 
books, travel, attendance upon educational er 
religious gatherings and contact with others, 
let there be personal witness to it for the bene- 
fit of others. It will be seen that this ques- 
tion is broader than that of vacations only, 
which was recently discussed in our columns. 
The present question properly includes vaca- 
tions, but is designed to have a wider range 
and to lead to the description of any influence 
of the summer that enriches one’s life. It is 
desirable that replies should be kept within 
200 words, and they must reach this ¢ffice on 
or before Sept. 5. For the best ans 2r we 
will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 and the Jen- 
tury Gallery of Eminent Portraits. For the 
second best answer we will send the Century 
Gallery. Address all communications to Brest 
ANSWERS, Care The Congregationalist. 
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A Broadside of Maine News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. D. P. Hatch, Portland; C. D. Crane, Machias; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford ; 
BE. R. Smith, Farmington; and W. P. Hubbard, Bangor 


Maine and the Summer Outing 
BY REV. E. M. COUSINS 


In the July Broadside one of the Maine 
editors presented an intefesting discussion of 
the presence and influence of the summer 
visitor in this State. The article considers 
this important problem more especially as re- 
gards what is known as the sportsmen’s re- 
gion—as distinguished from the parts which 
are visited by thousands seeking rest and re- 
creation only. Of the two classes there is less 
opportunity to come into close touch with the 
sportsmen. But in considering the other and 
larger class another factor must be taken 
into account, that is, the vacation of the resi- 
dent of the State. 

The writer, born under the shadow of Mt. 
Desert hills, and having opportunity all his 
life to study this problem at first hand, may 
record these conclusions: In many places the 
annual influx of visitors is not detrimental to 
the moral and religious life of the communi- 
ties; in very many of these places more than 
the average degree of respect for the Lord’s 
day is maintained ; visitors and residents at- 
tend the place of worship at least once on that 
day, giving inspiration to the preacher such as 
he rarely finds at other seasons of the year. 
Such, it must be confessed, is true of the 
staaller places rather than the larger, though 
in the latter good congregations usually gather. 
Here, however, the resident is often too busy 
to be there, especially at morning service. 

A number ef weaker churches are encour- 
aged and helped decidedly by the well-planned 
and generous interest of visitors, some of 
whom are former residents, others being sim- 
ply noble men and women far from indiffer- 
ent to the moral and religious life about their 
temporary homes. Doubtless there are com- 
paratively few of the weaker churches but 
what have at times thus received aid. 

It may be asked, How much have the differ- 
ent denominations of Christians done for this 
large class of visitors? Very little has been 
done save by the Catholics and Episcopalians. 
These bodies have erected chapels which are 
open only during the warm season, and a few 
of the chapels have developed into missions 
open all the year. Congregationalists have 
practically only extended a welcome. But 
more of our churches have been helped than 
hindered by the summer visitor. 

The way in which our own residents attempt 
to gain their relaxation is less cheering. We 
have excellent summer train service, but the 
people are helpless in the hands of the im- 
mense corporation furnishing that service. 
Intelligent observers cannot deny that for at 
least a dozen years in this State no legislation 
affecting the interests of that corporation has 
had a scintilla of a chance for enactment 
unless proposed or approved by the corpora- 
tion itself. 

So we are in the grip of this octopus, 
and there is no restraint upon the use of the 
Sabbath. We have everything that is bad in 
the way of regular and extra Sunday trains, 
with fares such as can be obtained no other 
day in the week, excursions from one end of 
the State to the other at the lowest rates and 
special concerts and any and all other attrac- 
tions to draw the crowds. For example, the 
presence of the North Atlantic squadron in 
Portland, Rockland and Bar Harbor has re- 
cently furnished an excuse for the most widely 
advertised and patronized Sunday travel that 
we have ever seen, and also made possible the 
awful horror of Aug. 6 at Mount Desert 
Ferry, where twenty Maine Central excursion- 
ists lost their lives in a moment. The exam- 
ple of our greater railroad is followed by prac- 
tically all the other railroads and by the steam- 
boat lines. The change in management of the 


Grand Trunk Railway within a few years has 
allowed that road to embark in this demoraliz- 
ing business. It now runs its cheap Sunday 
trips in each direction between Berlin, N. H., 
and Portland during the entire season. The 
respectful, earnest protests of the better resi- 
dents of Berlin against that town being made 
the regular terminus of such a class of excur- 
sions were of no avail. 

The patronage of this travel is almost 
wholly by our own people. Another factor 
to be regarded in transportation is the devel- 
opment of electric roads. In the sparse pop- 
ulation and scattered towns such lines can be 
maintained through the year only by making 
the most of the summer opportunity, and es- 
pecially of Sunday traffic. Few of the roads 
are run without the adjunct of a park, gar- 
den, theater or casino to attract the crowd. 

The result is disastrous and disheartening 
to religious work and workers for weeks and 
months, and has no redeeming features. 
Compared with what transportation com- 
panies bring upon us and what the residents 
bring upon themselves, the summer visitor 
may be declared a blessing, and his work 
beside theirs as light compared with dark- 
ness. We are given over to Mammon and 
self-indulgence, but we are glad to feel that 
many have not yet bowed the knee to Baal. 
We are persuaded that there must come an 
awakening and reaction from present condi- 
tions. It has to be confessed, however, that 
the evidence of such a change is hard to dis- 
cover as yet. 

The earnest effort on the part of the 
churches a few years ago to place restriction 
on Sunday excursions was easily defeated by 
the railroad power in the legislature. Since 
the close of the last legislature an exte 
movement is apparent among the farmer 
loosen the grip of the railroad octopus in the 
next legislature on account of the financial 
rather than moral issues. If the grip is 
broken in one direction, there may be hope in 
the other, but there must be a leadership in 
the effort. Could our coming general con- 
ference do a more practical work than give se- 
rious attention to this subject ? 


From Eastern Maine 


Much has been said about the demoralizing 
influence of the summer tourist. Possibly 
enough has not been said on the other side. 
Effective service is often freely rendered by 
“the stranger within our gates.’’ Recently 
at Eastport two young men from Holyoke, 
Mass., assisted in organizing a male quartet, 
thus making the music unusually attractive 
for several Sundays at the Congregational 
church. Ona recent Sunday evening in East 
Machias a Mr. Whelpley of Boston presided 
at the organ, to the great delight and edifica- 
tion of the large congregation. In many of 
the churches of this section, on account of the 
influx of visitors, the summer is the most im- 
portant time in the calendar. Rev. T. D. 
McLean of Milltown, N. B., is the only one of 
our ministers now-absent from his post. 

The eight memorial windows put into the 
Center Street Church at Machias were form- 
ally dedicated Sunday morning, Aug. 6. The 
pastor, Rev. C. D. Crane, gave a special ad- 
dress from the text, Isa. 54: 11, 12. The 
windows are the work of the Colonial Glass 
Company of Boston, and one of them is 
illustrated herewith. 

In a recent sermon on Two Men in Con- 
trast—with reference to their teaching and 
consequent infiuence— Rev. C. G. McCully of 
Calais made special reference to Robert G. 
Ingersoll and Samuel Harris. A sermon on 
Henry Drummond from the text A Chosen 


Vessel was also given from the same pulpit 
quite recently. 

The Washington Ministerial Association 
met at Machias Aug. 7. Atthe morning ses- 
sion Rev. H. F. Harding read an essay on The 
Gospel of Christ in Its Relation to the Concep- 
tion of Sin in Its Nature and Results. Vari- 
ous questions were discussed briefly, among 
them What should be our attitude toward 
Christian Science? After dinner at the hotel 
the members rode to Roque Bluffs, where the 
afternoon was spent informally. The Octa- 
gon, the summer homeof Deacon J. U. Chandler 
of Machias, was placed at their disposal and 
supper was served at five o’clock. The day 
was beautiful and the outing a delightful one. 
In the evening there was a C. E. rally at Ma- 
chias, with a large attendance and an address 





WHERE THE ASSOCIATION MET 


by Rev. Frederic Newport of Jonesport, on 
The Secret of True Success in Christian En- 
deavor. Mr. Newport has recently organized 
aC. E, Society at West Jonesport, where he 
supplies regularly. He has been elected 
president of a musical society just formed as 
the outcome of the Cantata of Esther given a 
few weeks ago and in which he took a prom- 
inent part. Preparations are in progress for 
the midsummer convention of the Machias 
Valley C. E. Union at Whitneyville. A 
special feature of the afternoon session will 
be a half-hour exercise by the Juniors of 
Machias. 

One of the largest sardine factories in Maine 
has been built and equipped at Machiasport. 
While in operation it will add a not altogether 
desirable element to the population, and the 
Machiasport pastor, Rev. J. A. Lawrence, 
and his church will have an opportunity to 
study some new problems. 

Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury, who is summering 
at the home of her father, Dea. P. E. Vose at 
Dennysyille, presented the claims of the 
A. M. A. at Calais Sunday morning, Aug. 13. 

©. D. C. 


The Lower Kennebec 


In the Kennebec valley Congregationalism 
seems to have followed the river, for nearly 
all our churches are in towns close to the 
river, and other denominations are caring for 
the villages that lie back on the hillsides. 
The towns from Waterville to Richmond are 
a stronghold of Congregationalism, and most 
of them are ably manned with faithful pas- 
tors. In Waterville during the summer the 
Congregational and Methodist forces are to 
unite. During July the Methodist pastor will 
care for the two churches, and during August 
Rev. E. L. Marsh will preach to the united 
congregations. This past winter Mr. Marsh 
has made a special effort in the line of train- 
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ing classes for young people, and many have 
been led. into active Christian life and to 
ehurch membership. 

The Pittston church is in a small country 
village and has only had a pastor at long in- 
tervals, but under the care of Rev. W. G. 
Wade it has made a noted advance along all 
lines, and especially in the way of a spiritual 
quickening. During the last year twenty-five 
have united with the church, more than doub- 
ling the membership. This is the third larg- 
est number of members that united with any 
Congregational church in the State last year. 
It is a good record for a church which a year 
ago had only twelve resident members. Miss 
Washburn and Mrs. Grey of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society have been with the church 
this spring, and there are a number of new 
converts ready to be received into member- 
ship. 

Some of the men of whom we hear the least 
are doing the best work. They are so busy 
in their own parishes that they do not have 
much time to appear outside. Rev. A. L. 
Struthers of South Gardiner is one such. 
As pastor of the only church in a manufactur- 
ing town, he has large opportunities. Active 
in personal work himself, he has done much 
to train his people to go out among men and 
talk with them of the Christian life. He has 
several circles of his members who are 
pledged to this work, and most of the conver- 
sions are the result of house-to-house visita- 
tion. Special emphasis is put on Bible study, 
the first half-hour of the weekly meeting be- 
ing devoted toa Bible reading by the pastor. 
Through the efforts of the King’s Daughters 
the church building at South Gardiner has a 
new coat of paint. 

The Boys’ Brigade is the notable feature in 
the work of the Hallowell church, under the 
charge of their new pastor, Rev. John R. 
Boardman. There are three brigades—boys’, 
junior and girls’. This work has resulted in 
bringing a large number of the young people 
of the town into the Sunday school and into 
close association with the pastor and Chris- 
tian laymen. Mr. Boardman expects to take 
his brigade to Good Will Farm in August and 
camp there during the assembly. The Augusta 
church is sorrowing over the loss of its pas- 
tor, Rev. J. S. Williamson, but there is no 
lack of new timber from which to choose for 
its pulpit. Within a week after Mr. William- 
son’s resignation over thirty applications for 
the vacant pulpit camein. At first, after their 
pastor’s resignation, the church thought that 
it would be unable to entertaim the State con- 
ference, as had been planned, but it has now 
decided to do so, and arrangements for the 
conference in October are rapidly being made. 

Rev. T. P. Williams has been at Winslow 
and Benton over fifteen years. He has re- 
peatedly resigned, but his people have never 
been willing to let him go. In these country 
towns the quiet, unostentatious work of years 
has borne fruit in an increased reverence for 
God and his truth. In Gardiner Rev. J. L. 
Quimby has sought especially to reach the 
young men. For several years he has con- 
ducted a debating club. He has been largely 
interested in athletics, and this last year was 
instrumental in securing a fine athletic field 
for the use of the young men of the town. 
By vote of the city council this field is to be 
forever known as Quimby Field. 

Richmond is sadly over-churched and all 
denominations have a struggle for existence. 
Rev. W. M. Muttart has recently come to this 
chureh, and under his leadership the people 
are courageously going to work. This brief 
account of the work of a few of our churches 
suggests how varied are the methods by which 
people arereached. Each pastor has his own 
talent, and God blesses him in the use of it. 

H. W. K. 


ENDEAVORERS’ Notice.—The State C. E. 
Convention occurs in Portland, Sept. 5-7. 
Plan to attend! Addresses by President and 
Mrs. Clark of the United Society, Rev. Messrs. 
W. G. Puddefoot, F. L. Goodspeed, W. T. 
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McElveen, E. K. Chandler and Mr. L. D. 
Wishard. Rev. F. M. Lamb will render solos 
and Dr. Nickerson conduct the chorus sing- 
ing. 


Among the Churches 


BanGOR.—Hammond Street. On a recent Sun- 
day Rev. C. H. Cutler came from Hancock Point to 
supply the pulpit and found in his congregation 
Rev. Messrs. G. W. Field, J. 8. Williamson, J. C. 
Hall, J. L. Gordon, A. V. Bliss, 8. L. Bowler and 
C. T. Hawes. In the evening Miss L. M. Freeze, 
who was sent by the C. E. Societies of the three 
Congregational churches to represent them at De- 
troit, gave a fine report of her trip. Special music 
was arranged, and the congregation united in the 
Maine C. E. rally song. Last Sunday Rev. Edwin 
L. Noble of Neponset, Mass., supplied. The day 
was memorable for the appalling disaster at Mt. 
Desert Ferry, and at the evening service there 
were fervent prayers for a better observance of 
the Sabbath by the people and by the railroad and 
steamship lines. The pastor, Rev. H. L. Griffin, 
is taking a tour with his wife and sister before re- 
turning in the fall._——First. The debt recently 
alluded to was upon the parish, and had been 
accumulating for several years. It was not on a 
missionary account as incorrectly reported. The 
contribution of the church to the “advance move- 
ment” and the selection of Rev. C. E. Vaughan of 
Mana Madura as its representative in the foreign 
field is accomplished. Services were resumed 
Aug. 13, with a sermon by President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College.——Central is closed for re- 
pairs, which will be completed before the first 
Sunday in September. 

SOUTHWEST HARBOR.—On a recent Sunday Rev. 
A. H. Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, N. J., preached 
a notable sermon to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, including among others: Rev. G. E. Street, 
Exeter,, N. H., Dr. Willard Scott, Worcester, 
Mass., Dr. Seelye, president of Smith College, Rev. 
W. R. Campbell, Highland Church, Roxbury, Dr. 
A. W. Archibald, Porter Chureb, Brockton. 

CASTINE.—Summer visitors include several min- 
isters, who kindly supply the pulpit while the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. P. Cushman, takes his vacation. He 
and his daughter are at Phipsburg. Dr. Behrends 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., supplied one Sunday, and Dr. 
Riddle, who summers here, preaches once. The 
annual fair in behalf of the church has recently 
netted $125. 

BLUEHILL.—The literary and church circle 
shared the proceeds of a fine musicale given in 
their behalf by residents and summer visitors. 





Council’s Revised Program 


BOSTON, SEPT. 20-28 


P. M., Sept. 20. Organization. Details to 
be arranged. Erening: Reception of the Governor of 
the Commonwealth and the Mayor of the City. Presi- 
dent’s Address, Pres. Jamer B. Angell. 

Thursday A. M. Fundamental Principles in Theology, 
Dr. gg e a Mersage of the Old Testament for 

. Porter. Afternoon: The Historical 
, Dr. Geo. P. Fisher. Theotogy, the 
Order of Nature, ev. Prof. Alexander Gosman. The 
Evangelical Principle of Authority, Dr. P. T. Forsyth. 
Evening: vernon, rin. 4. M. Fairbairn. 

Friday A. M. The Christ an Idea of the State, Mr. J. 
Compton Rickett, M. P. Municipal Government as a 
Sphere for the Christian Man, Messrs. W. Crosfield, J. P., 
and Samuel #. Capen. Fvening: Distinctive Character. 


Wednesda: 





istics of Christianity, Rev. Messrs. Uharies R. Brown 
and John D. Jones. The Influence of the Stud 
— Religions upon Christian Theology, Dr. Fair- 
pairn 

Saturday A. M. ay Church in Social Reforms. Al- 
bert Spicer, Esq., M. P.; Prof. Graham Taylor, D. D. 
af noon: An excursion to Salem 

Sunday 4. M. No session. Afternoon: The Lord’s 
Supper at the Old South Church. 

Monday A. M. Tendencies = Modern Education a 
John Massie, M. A., J. P.; v. J. Hirst Holiowell. 
ternoon: The Influence of our Public Schools on AA 
Caste shots Drs. F. A. Noble and L. D. Bevan. The Ke- 
epees otive in Education as Illustrated in the History 
of American Colleges, Pres. W. J. T cker. Evening 
Addresses by eminent educators: Presidents Eliot, 
Hyde, ages ag Hen — D. D. 

Tu sday ‘¥. The Fonction, 4, Congrega- 
tional ‘and 4 ‘ivic, Rev. W. ie Selbie, M 
Reuen Thomas. The Spiritual Life in Bae ‘Charches, 
Rev. Josepn Robertson. Afternoon: Woman’s Work, 
Mrs. E. Armitage an argaret J. Evans. Wom- 
an’s Work in oreign le vgs Grace Kimball. 
Evening: The Young People. H. Patton, C. E. 


D 
Jefferson one | np é. 8 + an hey Horne. 
Wednesday M. Obligations rend 2 ortunities of 


SW prone In Great Brita’ Bruce, 
=, Prof. Williston ‘Walker: In Canada, 
Dr. J. Gevrge; In Victoria, Kev. John Jj. Halley; 2 


other Scanian ppetiern & to be bamed. Scot ish Con- 
apeeass alism, Rev. James Stark, D. D. Afrernoon: In- 
lependence and Feliowship. Drs. A. J. Ly wan and John 
srown. Duty of the Stronger to the Weaker Churches, 
nee H, Arnold Thomas. Evening: Reception by the 
tional Club. Greeti from Other Denomina- 

tons: ishop Lawrence, Drs. H. stro . Cuthbert 
Hall, ¥F. G. eabody, and a Methodist. representa ive. 
Thurs 7+ M. International Rela'ions and Responsi- 
bilities, igmen Abbo t. The Christian Attitude 
Tuwards War in the Light of Recent Kvents, Dr. Alex. 
ennal. On : tation of Methods to New 
Conditions in Foreign ons, Rev. &. Wardlaw 
The yon —e in ey 


to vening: The Livin 
Sf ei — Holy! Spirit in the 
Pin 





Dr. F. W. 
Friday. Aun i 
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Another’s Point of View 
For Trial Readers 


While so large a company is enjoying the spe- 
cially valuable pages now offered in The Congrega- 
tionalist, is it not well to remind new friends of the 
sober and suggestive opinions of old-time readers? 
So we commend to you the messages of our Half- 
Century Letters, published Aug. 3, page 162. 

With the same purpése in mind—of learning what 
those who can judge say of this journal—take an- 
other View Pvint of Another. And few men are 
better known in the Congregational churches of 
America and England than its writer, Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D. D. He says: 

‘THE PRESENT DAY RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPER MUST START FROM THE RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS IN 
THE OLDER EVANGELICAL IDEAS AND 
MOVE THEM ALONG THE WAY OF A TRUE, 
THEISTIC, SCIENTIFIC EVOLUTIONISM, IN 
A STEADY, NATURAL GROWTH WHICH 
SHALL APPROPRIATE ALL VITAL TRUTH. 
IT SEEMS TO ME THAT YOU ARE DOING 
THIS AND WILL THUS HELP ON THE GREAT 
CAUSE OF A REVIVED, SCIENTIFIC, EVAN- 
GELICALISM.” 

From a large correspondence we are led to con 
clude that Dr. Thomas’s point is well taken by an 
increasing number of readers. We are confident 
that our Trial Friends will gain the same view. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MaSSACHUSETTS HOME MI88I DNARY Sv 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. Joshna 
Coit, secretary ; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woma4n’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, oe 
No. 607 Congregati>nal House. Office hours 9 6. 

nual momberenee, Ft .00 ; life membership, $20.00. a 
tributions solicitec Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For 
EIGN Mi8s10N8, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Cc anes E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Seccnd 8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre 
ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
ea Abbie B. Child, Home secretary. 


E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Iudians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle street. Donations mai be sent to either of the 
above offices, or to H. bard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- ¢ A | ‘Bt, s New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
= oe and by Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 

D. D., Secreta Cha E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, ’ Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun 
dred students for the ministry, eight home misstonary 
col'eges. twenty academies in the West and Scuth, Ww 
free Christian schools in Utab and New Mexico. 8. F 
Wiikins, freasurer. Offices: 612 a: 4613 Congregational 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Contributions me | ny for Las eng work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., = Treasurer ; 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. D, Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Bosto 

THE era CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup pert of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and sunds ay Schools . oston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.: Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 3 Milk St. ‘dentate 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled 8 ant missionaries 


and their families. Secreta: . H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; we "Yeon 8 8. B. Forbes, Hart 
ford, Ct. For m of ao I bequeath to the * frus 


tees of the National ounedl of the Congregational 
Churches of the United states” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the paspers of 
Ministerial Relief, rh provided in the res«lut: 

Late yd ro aga of the Congregational Churches of the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PAsTORAL Sur 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
R ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BosToNn Snamars FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Cha reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
ton. Open be and evening. Sailors and jandsmen 
Dally prayer meetiog, 10.30 a.m. 8ible 
day services, usual hours. Meetings 

ep datrroay. 


every evenin, exce Branch mission, i 


yard Haven. oe a Con ational society and ap) 

1.Con; churches for support. ere dee 

tions of money to to B. 8. Snow, Goriexn nd 

Room 601 Congregati Coats, Boston. — 3 cloth 

ing, comfort reading, etc., to Capt. +. 8 Nickerson, 
lain, 287 over Bequests should read: 

sodlety the bequeath to the Bos beg rp! | J riend 
Ld aatatans ok aaa ied tu the charitable 

ses of said society.” Rev. Alexander 


wean” dD. DP President; "Soares Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events te Come 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4- 
Aug. 26. 


MAINB CHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBURG SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25. 

NORTHFIELD CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-20. 

AMERIOAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Saratoga, 
Sept. 4-8. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 3-6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N. Y¥., Oct, 17-19. 

w. C. T, U. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wn., 
Oct. 20-25. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Addition or changes should be sent in at once. 

















Montana, Great Falls, ee . Sept. 8. 
North Dakota, Wahpeton, T ay, Sept. 12. 
Minnesota, Rochester, T Paoeda y, Sept. 12. 
Wisconsin, W. Superior, Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
Washington, | Tuesday, Sept. 19.. 
Oregon gene, ‘Tuesday, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Charlotte, Thursday, Sept. 28. 
Wyoming, Oct. 

Maine, Tuesday, Oct. 3. 
Idaho, Oct. 

Utah, oe 

Color rad, 


Oct. 
Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Monday, O t.16 
Tuesday. Oct. 17. 
Tuesday, Oct. 2 
Wednesda: Now. 8. 
Tuesday, Nov. 14. 


Cc altfurnia, South’n, 
Nebras' 

Now 4 Hampshire, 

© oe a 

Alabar 

© canectiout Conf., 








OHIO IN MIDSUMMER 

With the torrid days of July and August 
some of our churches, which are farther south 
than Washington and St. Louis, omit preach- 
ing service, maintaining and emphasizing the 
Sunday school and prayer meeting. In Cin- 
cinnati Walnut Hills, after a pleasant eighteen 
months of service from Mr. E. A. King of 
Lane Seminary, omits its preaching service 
until Sept. 1, hoping then to resume with a 
pastor. Storrs continues all services under 
Rev. E. R. Latham, who ‘‘ comes north ” from 
Orange Park, Fla, for vacation. Newport, 
jast across the river in Kentucky, looks for 
the right man to lead it out of its present hard 
pinch into a large place. The city has a pop- 
ulation of 30,000, and in the very center stands 
the attractive house of this church. Ironton 
waits until fall before resuming service in its 
fine house, one of the best in southern Ohio. 
Chillicothe also hopes to secure the right man 
by early autumn. At Springfield Rev. C. H. 
Small sturdily holds the fort, taking but a few 
days of vacation. In Columbus Plymouth 
Church finds a successor for Rev. Alexander 
Milne in Rey. H. F. Tyler, late of Oshkosh, 
Wis., who-thus comes back to his boyhood 
home. Lanesville vigorously resumes work 
under Rev. J. A. Seibert, who graduated from 
(berlin Seminary the current year. 

In the northern sections summer has brought 
a number of changes. In Cleveland the 
Archwood Avenue Church has secured as 
pastor Rev. T. E. Lewis, from a Presbyterian 
pulpit, but earlier a Congregational pastor at 
Chagrin Falls and of the good Ohio Welsh 
stock. Grace Church takes a great forward 
step in doubling its pledge for pastoral sup- 
port by securing Rev. E. T. MacMahon, an 
attractive and successful pastor from Akron. 
Park and Denison Avenue, while acceptably 
supplied for the summer, are hoping for pas- 
tors soon, and Euclid Avenue enjoys Drs. 
Swiftand Vincent for July and August. Plym- 
outh keeps open all summer for both serv- 
ices, and Pilgrim heartily welcomes the asso- 
ciate pastor, Rev. E. 8. Rothrock. Lake- 
view, under Rev. A. B. Cristy, is at the storm 
center of the persistent street car strike which 
so sadly tarnishes the fair name of the city. 
Mt. Zion has secured Rev. J. S. Jackson as 
pastor, one of the brightest of the colored 
ministers in that region. 

Wakeman, after some years of notably ac 
ceptable service, surrenders Rev. Jesse Hill 
to the Medina church regretfully, but with 
appreciative parting words. Rev. T. J. Col- 
lier exchanges Norwalk for the two country 
fields at Atwater and Edinburg. And Rev. 
H. O. Allen resigns at Garrettsville to accept 
the call of the Hudson church. Nelson reluc- 





tantly yields Rev. Emily C. Woodruff to a 
New York church. At Lorain Rev. T. D. 
Phillips’s ministerial friends helped him to 
celebrate an important birthday, and left with 
him many kind words and a small] purse of 
gold and silver coins. In Elyria the two 
churches unite for the vacation, with service 
at the First in the morning and the Second in 
the evening. 

The devoted first pastor of the Finnish 
church at Ashtabula, Rev. Franz Lehtinen, 
takes a needed rest on a farm, and the new 
pastor, Rev. K. A. Lindroos, of Swedish birth 
but master of both tongues and a graduate of 
Chicago Seminary, takes up the work under 
favorable circumstances. Rev. E. 0. Mead 
closes Sept. 1 a ten years’ pastorate at Burton, 
which has been marked by the greatest growth 
and prosperity which this historic church has 
ever known. 

The Bareau of Ministerial Supply is having 
quite the expected number of applications 
from both men and churches, and Dr. Leonard 
is taking hold hopefully of his difficult work. 
Ohio ts largely saving up its summer vacation, 
to take it in September and taste the rich 
treat offered by the International Council. 

J. G@ F. 


SEMICENTENNIAL OF THE ‘‘ MOTHER 
CHURCH’’ OF CALIFORNIA 

In the spring of 1848 the United States “‘ ex- 
panded ”’ over a territory greatly larger in area 
and far more remote—measured by readiness 
of intercourse—than that acquired in its ex- 
pansion of jast fifty years later. Almost coinci- 
dent in time with the signing of the treaty ceding 
California to us was the discovery of gold in 
that far-off country. 

Happily these events quickened other in- 
stincts than that of gain in the hearts of the 
villagers of San Francisco. In May, 1848, a 
town meeting was called, much like those held 
in the Puritan days in New England, to take 
steps to organize a town church. As a result 
of this community movement a call was sent 
over to the Sand wich Islands to Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt, an American Board missionary, inviting 
him to come over and become “the chaplain 
of the citizens of San Francisco,” as the old 
record runs. Mr. Hunt accapted the call, and 
became the first Protestant pastor in Califor- 
nia. In the next year, however, this union 
church had to give way to those founded by 
several denominations, and Mr. Hunt then 
organized the First Congregational Church on 
July 29, 1849, the semicentennial of which 
event has just been most happily observed. 

Those were the days of ‘‘ the plan of union,” 
when the New England Congregationalists 
seemed to regard their polity as unfitted to 
survive in the ungentler air west of the Hud- 
son. The founding of this church in this re- 
mote West, utterly apart from the fellowship 
of sister churches, was an act of somewhat 
heroic denominational faith. With the two or 
three churches in Uregon and the few scattered 
in the Mississippi Valley no direct intercourse 
was possible. 

The church was formed of ten young men— 
there were no old men—and one young woman, 
the wife of the pastor. Its services were held 
in the town schoolhouse. Its parsonage was 
a cottage brought around the Horn ready made. 


Mr. Hunt was succeeded in 1856 by the large 
souled Dr. E. S. Lacy, an ideal pastor of 
young men, with whom, it was said, he could 
do anything he wished. His successor, in 
1866, was the eloquent Dr. A. L. Stone, whe 
came from Park Street Church, Boston. His 
health breaking down, Dr. Stone retired from 
the pulpit in 1882 to become the valued adviser 
and helper of his successor, the brilliant and 
warm-hearted Dr. Charles D. Barrows, a 
brother-in-law of Thomas B. Reed. Dr. Bar- 
rows was succeeded by Rey. C. 0. Brown, 
whose “‘ case,’’ involving the ministerial asso- 
clations of Dubuque and Chicago, as well as 
that of San Francisce Bay, is still fresh in 
painful memory. As a result of that storm 
the “Old First ’’ seemed utterly wrecked. For 
months her doors remained closed. Only a 
courageous few dared to hope or greatly desire 
that they would be reopened. But at last they 
were. The faithful few had, gotten together 
and called one of whom high things were re- 
ported. He had come, and on a September 
Sunday of 1896 Dr. George C. Adams stood 
before an audience—of the reverent, curious 
and scornful—such as few would care to face 
and standing for such an infinitely perplexing 
problem as few would willingly try to solve. 
But the man was equal to the bour and its 
calls. ‘*When he had finished his sermon,” 
said a daily paper, “every one was sorry.” 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, an acute though kindly 
critic, wrote: ‘‘He is eloquent, but it is the 
eloquence of profound thought, with clear, 
luminous diction. There is strength and sym- 
metry of expression which carry the convio- 
tion that behind utterance there are fullness 
of knowledge and unconscious reserve of 
power which give every word vital force.” 
The “strength and symmetry of expression ”’ 
are due to corresponding elements of character, 
His power does not lie in any faculty apart 
from others, but in the amplitude and poise of 
all faculties. This consummately fitted him 
to lead the church back through and out of its 
humiliations and sorrows to its noblest tradi- 
tions, and forth, in the spirit of these, to meet 
the great opportunities which front it in the 
new half-century. 

The services commemorating the fifty years 
were admirably conceived and carried out. 
The leading representatives of the Jewish, 
Unitarian and Episcopal churches united 
with those nearer of kin to us in expressions 
of esteem and good will. 

The title ‘‘mother church,” given to the 
“Old First” by the other churches of Cali- 
fornia, is not merely one of courtesy because 
of her age—fifty years is a ripe old age on 
this coast. Her maternity is a real one, for 
she has given birth to not a few of the 
younger churches and “ mothered’” many 
others in their years of weakness. She well 
deserves the reverence and love freely given 
her. Stearn M. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

An Illinois church is aroused to% new sense 
of duty. 

Boston enjoys its summer harvest of preach- 
ers. 

A Wisconsin pastor celebrates. 

Strong rally of Nebraskans in the face of 
difficulty. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


In spite of the high temperature of last Sunday 
there were some fair congregations in the Boston 
neighborhood. Many persons whose interest was 
whettéd by notices that President Tucker would 
preach at the Old South in the morning were some- 
what disappointed at not hearing him, but nearly 
every one stayed to benefit by a helpful sermon 
from Rev..D. W. Waldron. At Berkeley Temple 
Rev. R. J..Floody preached again in the morning, 
and the,evening audience heard an illustrated lec- 
ture by Hon. J, W. Fairbank, At Park Street Dr. 
F. D, W. Talmage of Chicago occupies the pulpit 
during August. At Shawmut a prayer service oc- 
curred at 11 a.m. At Dorchester, Second, Dr. E. 
N. Packard of Syracuse was preacher at both 
services. Malden, First, heard Ur. W. E. Barton. 
Central and First, Chelsea, listened to sermons by 
Rev. E..8. Tead of Somerville, and Third gathered 
in good numbers to greet Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 
Baker Chureh, East Boston, heard Rey. F. M. Whit- 
lock of Indianapolis, Central, Jamaica Plain, had 
as preacher, Rev. R. B. Grover, First of Cambridge 
had Dr. J. B. Gregg of Denver and Prospect Street 
had Rev. Charles Talmadge. In Braintree Dr. 
G. W. Phillfps was preacher. Rev. Ralph Gillam 
was with Highland Church, Somerville. For Beth- 
any, Quincy, Rev. D. M. Pratt of Auburndale 
preached. At Auburndale Rev. Calvin Cutler 
preached. In Revere Rev. A. H. Eaton of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., preaches for the pastor, his brother. 
At Mystic, Medford, Dr. C. H. Baldwin of Des 
Moines, Io., filled the pulpit. 


Massachusetts 


NORTH ATTLEBORO.—Trinity. Rev. C. A. Rat- 
cliffe and wife have been warmly welcomed, after 
a tour abroad, at a reception by his parishioners. 
In the pleasantly decorated rooms of the church 
Deacon Wood acted as spokesman, to whom the 
pastor responded with earnest remarks. Then 
Rev. John Whitehill of Oldtown spoke and also 
Rev. G. N. Ballentine, Rev. M. L. Williston and 
others. The occasion was full of hearty cheer. 


ATTLEBORO FALLS.—Central. The pastor, Rev. 
M. L. Williston, has accepted a call to Barrington, 
R.I. Rev. E. A. King, recently of Cincinnati, sup- 
plied during July and will preach the first two 
Sundays in September. According to custom, the 
church is closed during August.——Second. The 
new pastor, Rev. W. 8. Fritch, recently of Abing- 
ton, is making a favorable impression in the church 
and community. He is at present taking his vaca- 
tion among old scenes in Abington. During his 
absence the pulpit supplies are: Rev. J. J. Blair of 
Wallingford, Ct., Aug. 6; Rev. M. L. Williston, 
Barrington, R.I., Aug. 13; Rev. E. A. King, Aug. 
20 and 27. Mr. King has also been engaged for 
each Friday evening meeting during August. 


WILBRAHAM’s house will be closed the last three 
Sundays of August and the pastor, Rev. M. S. 
Howard, is spending his vacation at Brant Rock. 
The edifice has been repainted. 


EASTHAMPTON.—Payson. The interior of the 
church is to be refrescoed and repainted this sum- 
mer, but services will be continued at another 
meeting place while the repairs are being made. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.— White Oaks. Rev. G. V. Stry- 
ker is now conducting special services for railroad 
men. The church, established through the influ- 
ence of the late Professor Hopkins, has wrought a 
transformation in this part of the town. What was 
a disorderly and Godless neighborhood has now 
become one of the most reverent and interesting of 
any of the rural districts of the State. 


ADAMS.—The Men’s sunday Evening Club held 
its first anntal cuting Aug. 5. It was attended by 
fully 1,000 members and friends, and baseball and 
football games added to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The pastor, Rev. A. B. Penniman, spends 
his vacation in northern Michigan. 


NORTH ADAMS.—First held, Aug. 6, its first serv- 
ice in its audience-room since the disastrous fire of 
April12. The pastor, Rev. W. L. Tenney, returned 
from his vacation for the occasion. The sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was observed and a number of 
young men and women were received to member- 
ship on confession. The new organ is far better in 
volume and sweetness than that which was injured 
by fire. The church is decorated tastefully and the 
chapel has been completely rearranged, making it 
possible for most of the classes to occupy separate 
rooms. 


Stockbridge’s church organ is now in excellent 
condition, having been thoroughly overhauled. — 
First Church, Northampton, is closed for four Sun- 
days.—JIno Beverly Washington Street Church has 
discontinued services owing to repairs ——Berk- 
shire County was represented at the Harvard Sum- 
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mer School by Rev. Messrs. A. B. Penniman, I. C. 
Smart and W. L. Tenney. 

The Minutes of the State Association are pub- 
lished within three months of the annual meeting 
at Brockton. 

. Maine 
(For news items see Broadside, page 225.) 


’ New Hampshire 


ConcoRD.—South. The C. E. Society has re- 
cently sent 250 pounds of books, magazines and 
papers to Sparta, Tenn. It has also apprepriated 
$10 toward the expense of committee work. The 
evangelistic committee lately conducted a Sunday 
evening service at the Memorial Mission Chapel, 
and the following Sunday held a f meeting 
at Canterbury Center, and in the afternoon, in com- 
pany with the society there, at the Union Church at 
Northfield, the Northfield society serving a lunch 
in the vestry.——First has lost a worthy and valua- 
ble member in the recent death of Mrs. Almira 
Rice, wife of Rev. C. L. Tappan, after an illness of 
more than a year borne with great fortitude and 
Christian resignation. The husband, who was un- 
tiring in his ministries at her bedside, is sorely be- 
reaved and has the sympathies of many friends. 


FRANCONIA.—Twenty-six persons were recently 
received to membership on confession. This addition 
is the outcome of the revival services held with Rev. 
Ralph Gillam and Mr. 0. W. Crowell. The Free Bap- 
tist church also has received 16 members. On Sugar 
Hill the two churches received 34 as the result of 
similar meetings by the same evangelists. Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull last week Sunday attended 
and spoke a few words to the Sunday school of the 
Congregational church. Rev. T. C. Craig is pastor. 


East JAFFREY.—Among those who are spend- 
ing their vacations in this town are Rev. and Mrs. 
G. H. Flint of Hope Chapel, Old South Church, Bos- 
ton. Recently a band of Mr. Flint’s young people 
known as the Choral Union received entertainment 
here for two or three days, in return for which they 
gave a concert in behalf of the church. The net 
proceeds were over $73. Mr. Flint has kindly 
offered to supply the pulpit for two Sundays while 
the new pastor takes a much needed rest at North- 
field, Mass. 

Houuis.—Rev. D. B. Scott of Sioux Falls, Dakota, 
pastor here 1878-85, has been spending a few 
days among his old parishioners and reviving pleas- 
ant memories. His wife has been East for a year 
or more for her health. Rev. 8. L. Gerould, D. D., 
the present pastor, who of late has been shut in 
from the effects of his accident, with commendable 
zeal and energy has on his crutches begun to make 
a few calls. 

WENTWORTH.— The first Sunday in August 
brought out the largest congregation of the sum- 
mer, numbering 175. The pastor, Rev. T. W. Dar- 
ling, occupied the pulpit in the morning and Secre- 
tary Lougee of New York city in the evening. The 
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pastor is a faithful worker and the field is wel) 
tilled. 

Mason.—The communion service recently given 
to this church by Mr. Winship and daughter is a 
loving memorial to Miss Julia A. Goodwin, the 
daughter of a former minister, who gave her life to 
the cause of missions. 

The usual time for the meeting of the New Hamp. 
shire General Association being covered by the 
session of the International Council, the associa. 
tion will hold its annual meeting with First Chureh 
in Manchester, Oct. 17-19. 

Rev. J. H. Bliss of Franklin has been spending 
his vacation at Northfield, Mass., Rev. A. J. Mc- 
Gown of Amherst at Beachmont, Mass., and Rey, 
T. C. H. Bouton of Henniker at Squam Lake. 


Vermont 
BRISTOL has reccived $100 for a@ pulpit from 
J. Otis Wardwell of Haverhill, Mass., in memory of 


Continued on page 229. 


‘*You May Bend the Sapling 
But Not the Tree.’’ 


When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated it is often difficult to cure it. 
That is the reason why i is best to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease 
first shows itself. In long-seated, tena- 
cious cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is also 
wonderfully successful. 
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today. 


A. D. 1776. 


The spirit of ’76 has oozed out all over this Highboy. 

It is a copy of one of the most famous pieces of the 
Late Colonial period. We reproduce it exactly, using old 
San Domingo mahogany of the color of a ripe horse-chest- 
nut, and with a grain that is as twisted and gnarled as an 
old oak. Itis hard asarock. Such wood is rare today. 

But the design is even rarer. 
with 2 cabinet drawers, 2 closet drawers (with shell carving), 
2 deep box drawers, 1 extra wide drawer. and 4 ordinary 
drawers. It stands within a few inches of 8 feet in hight 
and is 45 inches wide. 

Not once in a decade does the opportunity come to buy 
such cabinet-work, for you cannot find it. 


It is a 7-story pattern, 


It is not made 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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pis wife, who was & daughter of Sheldon M. Eaton 


of this town. 

BURLINGTON.—First is painting its edifice both 
within and without, and is contemplating some ex- 
tensive repairs. 

Lamoille County in 1884 had eight churches 
with a membership of 503. Now it has 10 
churches with 796 members. The number of 
families reported has increased in the same period 
from 301 to 960. Every church has at some time 
peen aided by the H. M. 8., but at present only 
three are receiving such help, and one of these 
hopes to be self-supporting soon. This record 
does not show a@ declining religious condition. 
Rev. Messrs. Williams of Peacham, Peterson of 
Kast Berkshire, Watt of Richmond and others are 
attending the Northfieid Conference. Most of the 
Addison County ministers are hoping to be present 
at the International Council in Boston. 

Connecticut 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. The Sunday evening or- 
gan service preceding the evening meeting con- 
tinues to be popular. The organist is aiding the 
church materially with the handsome new organ. 
—Pearl Street is being torn down, and now only 
the belfry and spire remain. The spire is one of 
the handsomest, most symmetrical in the State. 
Built of brownstone, it rises gracefully to a hight of 
212 feet. The building was dedicated in 1852 and 
cost a little over $47,000, but fas since been 
largely added to. The original contract called for 
aspire of wood, but a special subscription of eight 
individuals made it possible to construct it of 
stone. It has been suggested that it be removed 
to the First Baptist Church, which has no spire, 
but the necessary funds have not come forward 
as yet. 

WINSTED.—Second. The last services in the 
old edifice are being held, and the new one will be 
dedicated Sept. 5, 6. It has been officially an- 
nounced that the new building cost $50,000, ex- 
clusive of $10,000 of memorial windows given by 
individuals. About $8,000 remain to be raised on 
the church building account and $4,000 outstand 
ing, and a determined effort is being made to raise 
this amount at once. 

PLAINFIELD.—First. Rev. H. T. Arnold, pas- 
tor, has recently received from Mr. and Miss Pratt, 
in memory of their mother, who was formerly a 
member of this church, a new and rich-toned or- 
gan. The church and pastor’s library which Dr. 
Benedict, a former pastor, started has been largely 
increased by the gift of nearly 2,000 volumes 
from the library of the late Prof. William Kinne. 

BERLIN.—Second. The committee on a parish 
house have reported $8,000 in pledges, and it was 
decided to begin work at once. The plans provide 
for a building to be connected with the church, so 
that it can be used also for 8. 8. purposes. It is 
proposed to sell the present chapel and, if to good 
advantage, the parsonage, and erect a new and 
more suitable one. 

BROOKFIELD.—The death of Benjamin M. Starr 
removes the oldest and one of the influential men 
ofthe church. He united with the church in 1831, 
and for nearly 70 years was one of its most con- 
sistent members, occupying positions of trust and 
responsibility during the greater part of that time. 
He was 91 years old. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
For New York city news see page 213.) 

ELDRED celebrated its centennial Aug.11. Rev. 
Joel Whitney is the present pastor. Rev. Felix 
Kyte was its pastor for nearly 50 years, and Joseph 


Continued on page 230. 








THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1601, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
wascured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


When dizzy or drowsy take BEECHAM’S PILLs. 


Ponn’s EXTRACT, once tried it is always used. 
The old, old style since 1846—the genuine. 


“Every well man hath his ill day.” When “a 
bit off or when seriously ill you should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and get well. 


THE best-natured child will become peevish aud 
fretfui through the physical discomfort occasioned 
by improper feeding; Mellin’s Food children are 
happy and sweet-tempered because the body and 
its organs are healthy and well developed. 
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look fresh and bright. 
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an FRESH coat of paint and change 


4 of color will make your house 


If you want 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or varicus styles or 


pos se 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ; 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FARNESTOCE % 
ANCHOR 

J cisciana. 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN ass 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL ‘ ; 
nied practical painter. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Baffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 
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“Progress and the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway are 
one and inseparable.” 

For safe, comfortable 
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GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? send 
for “ neg ty me for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. é fine new steamers of the 

LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet 
in length, now in service. 

F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, 


CHURCH GLASS an ““"™ 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 
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Church Furniture, 


Pews, Assembly Chairs, 
Pulpits, Altars. 
ic Manufactured at 


| MANITOWOC Serine WIS, 


Catalogue Free. 
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A TASTE OF 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES and 
CONFECTIONS. 


makes you wish for a feast of them. 
Sold everywhere, 


2 Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
: is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
> healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ASTINGS 0. 
| BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
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CHURCH OUR 


7 TELLS * 
i Cinclanall Bel Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 





Always Specify }; 
the gentle-acting and faultless Tartant’s f 
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Kyte, his son, of South Braintree, Mass., gave a 
memorial of his father and preached the anniver- 
sary sermon on the following Sunday. ™ 

The Young People’s Union of First Church, Bing- 
hamton, holds twilight music services Sunday even- 
ipgs with marked success.——In Hopkinton D. C. 
Reilly has been engaged as pastor and has entered 
upon his labors. 

New Jersey 


JERSEY OCiTy.—The combination of churches, 
which Dr. John L. Scudder brought about here, is 
trying anew to break apart. The Tabernacle con- 
gregation, down town, has held a meeting and 
voted to separate. Dr. Scudder is opposed to such 
course. A committee was named at the meeting to 
confer with the Heights congregation and en- 
deavor to effect a separation. 

Urica.—Plymouth has been called to mourn the 
loss of Deacon David Owen by death, in his 81st 
year. During 34 years of business life in New York 
city he lost but one day from sickness. He was 
one of those who formed the Belleville Avenue 
Church, Newark, N. J., and was its S. 8. superin- 
tendent for many years. He has resided here since 
1886, filling a place of high regard in the com- 
munity. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
For news see page 227. 
Iilinois 
(For other news see page 216.) 

SPRING VALLEY.—Notwithstanding the many 
and varied improvements made during the present 
pastorate, church and pastor feel that they have 
not done all that they are able to do for the spiritual 
education and edification of the people. Immedi- 
ate steps are to be taken for erecting a new struc- 
ture in the rear of the church, the first floor of 
which is to include a parlor (40 feet x 35), bath- 
room, library, gymnasium, equal in size to the par- 
lor, etc. The second floor wil be a 8. 8. classroom, 
to be reached from the auditorium by two doors, 
one on either side of the pulpit. Each of two mem- 
bers has subscribed $250 toward the enterprise. 
So far as known, this will be the first building on 
this plan in the State—at least among the Congre- 
gational churches. Dr. J. H. Wilson is pastor. 

Indiana 

Fort WAYNE.—South. The pastorate of Rev. 
LD. T. Williams opens hopefully. A “recognition ”’, 
service was formally held. to which Plymouth 
Church people and Rev. James 8. Ainslie came. 
Mr. Ainslie spoke of the Q.alifications of the True 
Ministry for Today, Mr. Johnson on The Part of 
the People in a Successful Pastorate, and Mr. Wil- 
liams outlined the work and asked for the co-opera- 
tion of the community. 


SOLSRERRY.—At an old fashioned basket meet- 
ing recently the attendance reached several hun- 
dred, and the effect will be to extend the knowl- 
edge of Congregational work. An all-day meeting 
has also been held at Ridgeport, an out-station 
where a Sunday school has recently been started. 

Wisconsin 


PLYMOUTH.—Aug. 5 Rev. G. B. Hubbard ard 
wife quietly celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
their wedding by an ‘“‘at home” in the parsonage. 
Mr. Hub ard is now pastor emeritus, after 10 years 
faithful service as active pastor. A large number 
of his many friends and parishioners called during 
afternoon and evening. The greetings were con- 
firmed by a presentation of a purse of about $80 in 
gold from ths church and congregation. Many ap- 
propriate gifts were received from relatives and 
friends. Most delightful was the receiving of con- 
gratulatory letters from nearly 40 old friends and 
acquaintances and former parishioners. The day 
was a beautiful August day, cool and comfortable, 
& fit memorial of the past 50 years. 


THE WEST 
Nebraska 

DANBURY.—This young church was organized 15 
months ago. During the services of Mr. T. A. 
Dungan last summer plans for a building were con- 
sidered, and when Mr. E. C. Hayes came to the per- 
manent pastorate in October the interest was con- 
tinued. A generous subscription was obtained, and 
in spring work was begun. As the building neared 
completion toward the close of June and efforts 
were to be made to collect the subscriptions an 
awful storm of wind, hail aad rain visited the region 
and destroyed many thousand dollars worth of 
property. Apprehension was felt that the commu- 
nity would not be able to meet its pledges, and this 
was true with a number of subscribers. But in 
spite of these heavy lusses the people rallied at the 
dedication services and $340 were pledged in a 
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short time to pay last bills. Several visiting pastors 
pledged themselves or their churches. The house 
cost about $1,850 and is a gem in its way, seating 
250 people, with corner tower and belfry and the 
new method gasolene burners. The feast of dedi- 
cation, Aug. 5 and 6, included three services, with 
sermons by Rev. Messrs. G. W. Mitchell, F. F. 
Lewis and Supt. Harmon Bross. Rev. Messrs. 
William Hardcastle and W. P. Pease assisted. The 
pastor is entitled to great credit for his earnest 
efforts in forwarding the enterprise. 

OMAHA.—Rev. H. C. Herring at the morning 
service Aug. 6 secured from his people enough to 
complete the amount needed to purchase a lot for 
Parkvale Mission. He is chairman of the mission- 
ary committee of the Congregational Club, which 
expects to make its influence felt in ddvancing the 
interests of local missionary churches. 


North Dakota 


NIAGARA.—Rey. N. P. McQuarrie, who has ac- 
cepted a call to East St. Louis, Ill, bas served 
faithfully here for two and a half years and in addi- 
tion has done a good deal of evangelistic work. 
The membership here has increased from seven to 
50, and the Adler church has been organized. The 
latter now has a membership of 19 and purposes to 
erect a house of worship the coming season. 

ORISKA.—The meeting bouse, which has re- 
cently been built, was dedicated with appropri- 
ate services Aug. 6. Beside Rev. G. 8. Bascom, 
the pastor, Pres. H. C. Simmons and Dr. W. A. 
Deering participated in the services. The people 
have worked very hard to secure this house of 
worship, and it will be a great help to the work. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS.—Second observed its 10th 
anniversary Aug. 6,7. Appropriate services, with 
&@ sermon by the pastor, Rev. M. D. Ormes, made 
up the exercises on Sunday. A delightful recep- 
tion occurred on Monday evening. Congratulatory 
speeches were made by Dr. D. N. Beach, Prof. E. 8. 
Parsons of Colorado College and nearly all the 
local pastors. During the decade the church has 
rejoiced in exceptional growth, and its influence has 
been marked throughout the city. In all 305 mem. 
bers haye been received, 120 on confession. Mr. 
Ormes, the only pastor it has had, is an all-ar und 
man, a member of the school board, interested and 
helpful in all political and educational movements 
as well as io distinctively religious work. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 
{ For news see page 227.) nena aT 
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If any one has numbers of The Boston Re- 
corder, The Congregationalist and Boston |: 
Recorder and The Congregationalist (the 
last before 1894) that can be given to the 
Doane College Library, let a postal card be 
sent to the librarian, William E. Jillson, 
Crete, Neb. 
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For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. H. HoL_comre, New Orleans, La., says: | 
“It is particularly serviceable in treatment of \ 
women and children, for debility and loss of appe- 
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The Business Outlook 


For this season of the year, the movement 
of merchandise is particularly active and 
prices keep strong. Merchants and manufac- 
turers are happy over past results and the 
prospects forthefuture. Profits keep increas- 
ing and everybody is making money. Confi- 
dence in the country, in credit, and in the 
stability of the present boom is as strong as 
it was weak during the depression period of 
1393-96. There seems to be no limit to the 
demand for iron and, in spite of the enormous 
production of pig iron, the supply is inade- 
quate to the consumption. Iron and steel 
prices are firm and rising and the profits of 
the companies in this industry are enormous. 
Other industries are almost as prosperous. 
Dry gocds, building materials, boots and 
shoes, and lumber aré in urgent request for 
immediate consumption at very firm price 
levels. Railroad earnings continue to show 
good gains in spite of the fact that they are 
comparing with record-breaking returns last 
year. Crop news is on the whole favorable 
and indications point to another bumper corn 
yield. Of course, frost between now and har- 
vest time may change the present prospects 
materially, although the chances certainly 
favor the harvesting of good crops. 

Money looks as though it might not work as 
snug as many have anticipated, and, if it does 
not, we may expect a resumption of the boom 
in the stock market. 





Weekly Register 


Calis 


BEEBE, Julius R., Sanborn, N. D., for the second time 
to New Rockford. 
BRADY, Alex., Wilsonville, Ore., to Cathlamet, Wn. 
Has begun work, 
BRUNER, Chas, A., to remain indefinitely at Metropo- 
lis, Til. Ac Chee 
CONNOLLY, © Pes en Sem., to Hiawatha, Kan. 
Accepts, to begin Sept. 17. 
EDWARDS. Richard, Farlow Grove, Ill., to add Gil- 
christ to his resent work, Accepts. 
FARNWORTH, Arthur, late of Nevraska “ity, Neb., to 
Amenia, N. D where he has been supplying. Accepts. 
HANKE MEYER, Nath’l W., Alva, Okl., to pastorate and 
principal-bip o academe at Jenni age. 
SEais, Edward A., Mukwonago, Wis., to Shullsburg. 


ept 
HE ATH ‘OTE Arthur S., Blue Hill, Neb , accepts call 
to Springfield and Seima, Minn. for six mo t 
JACKSON, Jos, 8., Lexington, Ky., to Mt. Zion Ch., 
stent land, ¢ Accepts, and has begun work. 
ay K, I ee (mM. E.), Provo City i vg Cir- 
rch., Charleston, S.C. Begins work Sept 
Mc THE: RSON, a Ronaldd H., formerly of Ranges Sunn. +, to 
So. Woodbury and Ka. Calais, Vt., for a year. Ac- 


MASON, James D., Second Ch., Wesley, Io., to Nora 


PEDLEY KY, Jas. W., London, Ont., to Western Ch., Tor- 
onto, Can. Acc cep 

OVEY, Jesse, Lake Linden, pes... accepts call of Mt. 
Hope C h. a Detroit, to begt in Oct. 1. 

ROYCK, Le Roy, Galesburg, ih oe ‘to Greenwich, O. Ac- 
cepts. and has begun work 

SEIBER ¢, John A., Oberlin ‘Sem. , accepts call to Zanes 
ville, O.,'and has as begun work. 

SHEPARD. Frank R., to Alourgh Springs, Vt. 
work about Aug. 1, 

SIMPSON, Herbert A., Washta, Io , to Litchfield, Mich. 
Accepts, ‘and has be un work. 

eae Reuben 


ccepts 
TiTCo OM Arthur, Springfield, Mass., to Saxonville. 
eee 
WILLI AMS, Mark W., to Big Lake, Minn., for another 
year Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


GRAY, Sam’! H., Chicago Sem., o. Kelso, N. D , Aug. 
Sermon, Pres. iH C. Simmons; other parts Drs. « F. 
— y and ae A. Deering, Rev. Messrs J. 0. Wat 
nd |). G. Colp. 

LEAVITT, rede W., Andover Sem., o. West Polat, 
Neb., aay 25. Sermon, Pres. . 6. Perry; other 
arts, on, Joh Jelferies were, t 4 ren, M. B. 
arrison, John Jeffer up Jouno 

SWARTOUT, Edgar P., o. Gann Valley, 8 
Sermon, Rev. . A. Lyman; other 
H. ©. Forbes, 8. F. Huatley, J. F. 
A. T. Huntley. 

WILLIAMS, D. Th 58., rec. p. South Ch., Ft. nese, 
pe, Aug.’ —. Parts by Rev. J. 8. Ainslie and Mr. 
Johnson, 


Began 


-, Wy anet, Ill., to remain a third 


Resignations 


CHANDLER, Fred’k D., Cothoner, ¥ 

DUTTON, Chas. H., Wilt tot take effect Sept. 

24, after a seven years’ RA. 

LODWIC K, Wm., stewartv'lle, Minn. 

TOWER, Chas. K., Baxter, To., opuraue further study. 

7 A Ms, Stephen, Cando, N to take effect ear!) 
ctober. 


WYCKOFF, Herbert J., Fayette, Io. 
Churches Organized 
GILCHRIST, 1., 30 July, 83 members. 
Miscellaneous 


BOOTH, Edwin, Jr., Leng Une Neb., preaides over | 


_ the « hautauqua assembly an adjacent ca 
CAMPBELL Andrew, is “auppiying Village oh. Med. 
way, fora few months, while the 
Harlow, is recuperating in Nantucket trom his recent 
DOANE, John, Plymouth Ch., Lincoln, Neb., will sup 
ly two or three Sundavs in’ Cleveland on his way fo 
oston to perend the ooenets. 
GORDON, Wm., in addition to bis work at Scetia and 
Rio Deli, Cal. preaches at Pepperwood ‘eaae in two 
eks 
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HOOKE, D. Burford, secretary of the Colonial Mission- 
ary Soc., London, Evg., is now in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, Can., and wil shortly pr.ceed westward to the 
Pacific, returning to Boston for the International 


Council. 

WikT, Loyal L., etme bag goes on a trip to Daw- 
son City, and theuce the Yuk’n. Meanwhile 
Mrs, Wirt ‘and children “visit in Oakla .d, Cal. 








A Fact TuHatT Is InDISPUTABLE.—The position 
that New Hampshire has attained as a summer re- 
sort is that it is the foremost in the country, and 
every toot within the borders of the State is a pa't 
and parcel of the vast wonderland, the beauty and 
like of which does not exist. That part of the 
State known asthe White Mountain re ion is, per- 
haps, as much as any io favor as an abiding place, 
and to reach it by any of the numerous routes one 
passes through a succession of scenic surroundings 
that are ever charming and diversified ; and once in 
the mountains one realizes then the grandeur and 
impressiveness of the peaks and their many attrib 
utaries. Though not widely known, Dixville Notch 
presents a variety of attra tions that are not found 
in any other section of the Grauite State. The 
mountains hereabouts are rough and ragged forma- 
tions, and with the beautiful lakes, cascades and 
waterfalls which abound in the region there is a 
series of charming pictures in every direction, of 
which you will never tire and which delights and 
pleases the most critical, while the elevation, 
nearly 2,000 feet above the sea leve!, secures for it 
a temperature that is ever exhilarating. The heart 
of the mountains might weil be saii to be at Fabyan 
and Mt. Pleasant; from here one gets the best 
view of the Presidential Range, and from these 
points one may make short tours to Jefferson, Betb- 
lehem, Maplewood, Profile House, C:awford, Jack- 
sop, Sugar Hill or to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton, and to reach each of these places the tourist 
finds that he is surrounded with famed natural at- 
tractions and curiosities like The Flume, The Basin, 
The Old Man of the Mountains, Elephant’s Head, 
Echo Lake, Silver Cascade, The Notch and a thou- 
sand other fully as interesting oddities of nature. 
The accommodations for the summer sojourner in 
the mountain region fairly rivals that of the great 
ho-els of the big cities, so complete are the detai s, 
the larger mountain hotels being in themselves 
small cities, with every convenience, including 
thoroughly equipped gas, electrical, water and 
sewer systems. The methods through which the 
guest finds enjoyment besides the popular game of 
golf includes baseball, tennis, croquet, mountain 
climbing and coaching, while each hotel has its 
own orchestra, and concerts and dances are daily 
occurrences. If you are going to the mountains 
you want to know about them, and a very complete 
guide is Book No. 4 of the Picturesque New Eng- 
land series, published by the Gen. Pass. Dept, 
B, & M. R. R., Boston, and which is sent to any ad- 
dress, together with a tour book, replete in trav- 
eling information, upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, while for six cents additional a portfolio of 
thirty-two mountain views is included. 








M: ACBETH'’S “pearl top” 
and ‘pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
and ‘ pearl 
Look 


out for them and you needn't 


“Pearl top’ 


glass” are trade-marks. 


be an expert. 


Our “Index”’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


me who writes for it. 


We mail ic FREE to any « 


Address Macnetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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“What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere. 


Potted Ham, Beef and [Tongue 


Deviled Ham 
| Brisket Beet 


| Wafer Sliced | 
Smoked Beef | 
Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 





mother used to bake. Our Booklet, ** How 
to Make Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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TOOTH BRUSH, 
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ask for “ the tooth 

brush in a yellow box.” It cleans 

between the teeth. Adults’, 35c. Children’s, (2 sizes), 25, 
At all dealers’. Send for book “ Tooth Truths. 


FLORENCE /MPG. CO. ,23Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Hay Fever WARNER'S 
AND ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific Sioovete which cures by absorption. A 

ome Treatm 
mt. has never failed “to make a complete cure of Hay 

ever. 

For seventeen years J have suffered intensely with 
Hay Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain. 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief 
and made a complete cure in one week. 

E. 0. SNIDER, Jackson, Mich. 

Warner’s Abcorbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five 
days. { had suffered for a een years. I have had no 
return. MRS. SARAH GLENN 

294 N. Union S8t.. Rochester, N. Y. 

Send five dollars aay a box of Absorbent Packs. (Suf- 

ficient to make a cure.) 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO., B. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Past issues always in print 














Issued quarterly. 


| No. 1, Handbcok for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 


ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No._4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism ; No. 11, Angic-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8. 8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No, 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No, 20, Why Give 
to Colleges ? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 


| of Thanksgiving; No. 23, The Church Catecbism. 


100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


Single copies, 4 cts ; 50, 75 cts.; 25, 50 ets. 


No. 19, Church Incorporation. 
10 ets per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 
& AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 


tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


Tho Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. Larkin St. Buffalo, N.Y. 





So OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN _The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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Containia matter 


reference to other near-by points af Pilgrim and Puritan interest. 


The Boston Book 


relating to the SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL, af Boston, Massachusetts, (8. A., 20-28 


September, 1899, including the Program and list of Officers and Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and an account of its Congregational activities aud s 











THE BOSTON BOOK contains: 


in them and in their history and literature. 


Tur Boston Book has been prepared especially for the use of the Foreign and American Delegates to 
the coming International Congregational Council, to be 
interest for EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AND EVERY DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. 


The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — Congregational activities of Boston and Greater Boston — Literary 
and Educational Bostop — The Work of the Benevolent Societies whose headquarters are in the new Congre- 
gational House—Work of Other Denominations and Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth 
—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the International Council—Official List of Delegates—Program. 

Business Directory of firms which supply the needs of Congregational churches and of individuals interested 


The Book has over 235 pages and contains nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 


held in Boston, Sept. 20-28, but it will have equal 








sarees THE BOSTON BOOK, 





THE Boston Book will be ready Sept. 1. 


:1@The edition is printed from type and therefore is /imzted. 
edition is offered for sale and orders accompanied by cash will be filled as received until the edition is exhausted. 


Price in paper, 30 cents, postpaid; in cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Orders received NOW. 


A copy will be presented to each delegate. The rest of th 




















THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY F R E E 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


I will send 
this 
PICTURE 
FREE 


upon receipt of 

25 Best Soap 
wrapper Trade- 
marks, or ten 

1776 Soap Powder 
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_ of our Best 
Baking Powder. 


BE WISE! 
USE 
THE BEST! 
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B, T, 
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Powder 

Address 

Dept. G., 

P. 0. Boxi2917,§ “ COMRADES.” 
NEW YORE‘CITY. Colored Panel, 14x 28. 


No advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 
Enclose two cent stamp for postage. 
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PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE IT. _ ,; 

More than half the ills of life are the result of im- 
proper eating. Diet is of supreme importance. Pet- 
tijohn’s Breakfast Food is ideal in nutrition, deli- 
cacy of flavor, ease of preparation and economy. It 
contains all of the vitalizing elements of choice wheat, 
and is therefore a perfect food. 











At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages. 
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